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FINDINGS IN HOME ECO- 


NOMICS—THE POINT OF VIEW OF AN ADMINIS- 
TRATOR OF RESEARCH! 


A. B. CONNER 


wy VAIN DISCUSSING the subject 
(4 assigned to me, I should state 
at the outset that my knowledge 
4 of home economics is very 
limited and my experience as a research 
administrator in this field is of relatively 
short duration. Consequently my chief 
qualification for discussing this subject ap- 
parently lies in the fact that I know so 
little about it that I can presumably ap- 
proach it without bias or prejudice. It so 
happens, however, that I have a very 
definite conviction that all research, 
whether it be in home economics, agricul- 
ture, or any other field, is fundamentally 
identical; therefore, to me the problem of 
popularization of research in home econom- 
ics appears to be essentially the same as 
that of popularizing research in other fields, 
except for variations of minor significance. 

Science has been repeatedly defined as 
organized knowledge; research, in turn, 
may be defined as an organized search for 
knowledge. Knowiedge has been sought 
by man from the very beginning of his 
existence, partly to satisfy his innate curios- 
ity, partly to gain some degree of control 
over nature. Primitive people and young 








1 Presented before the joint session of the col- 
leges and universities department and the research 
department, American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, San Antonio, Texas, June 20, 1939. 


children acquire knowledge by the age- 
old method of trial and error. Present-day 
organized research creates new knowledge 
by the use of the experimental method, a 
relatively modern technique which some 
students consider the greatest of all of 
man’s inventions. 

If research is an organized quest for 
knowledge, then the popularization of 
research is nothing more or less than the 
dissemination of knowledge. This should 
be its one and only purpose. There are 
some, I know, who think of popularization 
of research as a means of obtaining addi- 
tional financial support for research. I 
have no sympathy whatever with this point 
of view. If a research program is con- 
ducted in an honest, capable, and efficient 
manner, the results when released will 
speak for themselves. If the accomplish- 
ments are not meritorious, no amount of 
popularization will induce the public to 
support a research program indefinitely. 
Consequently the problem of the populari- 
zation of research resolves itself in last 
analysis into one of planning and conduct- 
ing the research program on a sound basis 
so that there will be new and valuable 
knowledge to disseminate. 

First of all, research in any field must 
have definite objectives; the mere collec- 
tion of data is not enough. There is a 
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story of three hod carriers who on being 
asked “‘What are you doing?” replied as 
follows: the first, “Carrying bricks’’; the 
second, “Earning 50 cents an hour’’; and 
the third, “Building a cathedral.” Not 
all of us can build cathedrals, but we can 
so orient our work that it will fill a partic- 
ular niche in the larger scheme of things. 

It has been my observation that ama- 
teurs in the field of research are often prone 
to select broad and complex problems for 
study. Experienced workers, on the other 
hand, are likely to crystallize definite 
objectives within a rather narrow field and 
to enlarge and expand their work as these 
developments come into fruition. There 
is some danger, it appears to me, that 
research workers in home economics, in 
their boundless enthusiasm and with their 
realization of the tremendous amount of 
work to be done, will attempt to cover too 
broad a field. 

What is the field of home economics 
research? One of the speakers at your an- 
nual meeting in 1938 stated that ‘“Those 
problems of most direct concern to the 
health, comfort, and well-being of the 
family per se are, in my judgment, the 
problems of home economics.” What a 
vast field this is: food, clothing, furniture, 
housing, gardening, automobiles, radios, 
refrigerators, medicine, dentistry, enter- 
tainment, education, government. Is there 
any activity in the whole wide world which 
does not ultimately have a bearing on the 
health, comfort, and well-being of the 
family? And yet I do not question the 
definition. I believe it is fundamentally 
sound. My only purpose is to point out 
the futility of attempting to cover too much 
ground at a time when the research workers 
in the field are relatively few and the funds 
for research definitely limited. Few of us 
can share Shaw’s odd fancy, “I tried to do 
too much and did it.” 


Another important consideration in 


choosing a problem is that it have some ap- 
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plicability. There are some who insist that 
we have no right to classify knowledge 
according to its utility. The search for 
knowledge, we are told, is an end in itself. 
There is a realm of research sometimes 
called “pure science” where the worker 
purports to have no interest in the applica- 
tion of the findings. But few of us con- 
nected with the state experiment stations 
are workers in the realm of pure science. 
We are primarily technologists, frankly 
endeavoring to solve particular problems 
with a view to immediate or eventual 
utilization for the benefit of society. 

This does not mean that we must neces- 
sarily confine ourselves to problems which 
appear to have an immediate practical 
The most far-reaching results 
from fundamental 


application. 
have usually come 
studies designed to discover the principles 
involved. But even here the research 
worker often gains a tremendous stimulus 
from the vision of the utility that his work 
may realize, perhaps far in the future. 
Furthermore, the scientist who makes a new 
discovery should be in a better position 
than any other person to visualize the ap- 
plication of his discovery for the benefit 
of society. If he fails to do this, he can 
be certain that the application will be 
made by others, often less capable than he. 

But let us assume that we have a sound 
research program and are developing im- 
portant new knowledge. How is this 
knowledge to be disseminated? Probably 
the most effective method of popularizing 
the findings of research is to put them to 
work for the benefit of the people. Until 
the new knowledge has been put to some 
use, it has only a potential or latent value 
and is not generally appreciated for its 
full worth. But if the research worker who 
makes a new discovery can also make some 
application of that discovery, then the 
popularization of research is a problem 
which automatically solves itself. Let me 
cite a few examples from the Texas sta- 
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tion. Schmidt, Boughton, and Hardy in 
a study of soremouth, a serious disease of 
sheep and goats in Texas, discovered that 
the ailment is transmitted by an infection 
of the skin. This was an important addi- 
tion to our knowledge and understanding 
of the disease, and they might have reported 
their findings in a veterinary journal and 
considered this particular phase of the work 
completed. But by combining this new 
knowledge with previously established facts 
regarding immunology, they succeeded in 
developing a vaccine for immunizing sheep 
and goats against the soremouth disease. 
Several million doses of this vaccine are 
now used each year in Texas. 

Karper and Quinby several years ago 
discovered a new disease attacking milo, the 
chief grain sorghum in Texas, causing de- 
structive losses. The symptoms of the 
disease are quite similar to those of drought 
injury, and farmers generally believed their 
milo to be suffering from drought. They 
would have been only mildly interested in 
learning that a disease and not drought 
was responsible. But Karper and Quinby 
by the selection of healthy plants in severely 
diseased fields succeeded in developing new 
strains of milo completely resistant to the 
disease. Consequently when information 
went out to the farmer that a new disease 
was destroying the milo crop, information 
about the new disease-resistant strains was 
given out at the same time. These new 
strains are now widely grown, and milo 
is once again making bountiful yields in 
regions where production was fast declining. 

Mangelsdorf and Fraps some years ago 
discovered that there is a complete as- 
sociation between the number of genes for 
yellow pigmentation in corn and the vita- 
min A potency of the seed. This discovery 
has been of considerable interest to genet- 
icists in showing the additive effects of 
successive doses of the same gene and of 
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some interest to chemists in demonstrating 
that carotene content has a genic basis. 
Its greatest popular interest, however, lies 
in the fact that by appropriate breeding 
methods, Mangelsdorf, in collaboration 
with other station workers, has succeeded 
in transferring the genes for yellow color 
to five well-adapted white-seeded varieties. 
Texas now has for the first time yellow 
corn varieties as productive as the best 
white-seeded varieties. 

These are three examples of popularizing 
research findings in the way that the public 
has no difficulty in understanding and 
appreciating. But not all discoveries lend 
themselves so readily to popularization. 
Fortunately the public does not always 
demand to know the immediate practical 
application of new research discoveries. 
People have learned enough about the 
benefits of research so that they have con- 
fidence in research workers in general. 
They realize that new discoveries do not 
always have an immediate practical ap- 
plication; that the fruits of research are 
often slow in ripening. They are satisfied 
to know that progress is being made. 

Knowing that this is true, it has been 
my policy as research administrator to 
keep the public well informed with regard 
to the progress that the station is making. 
I find that the people of Texas are fully as 
much interested in what we are doing as in 
what we have done. Perhaps they are 
even more interested, for research accom- 
plished soon becomes a prosaic fact, while 
research in progress still opens vistas of 
important new things to come. 

In concluding, I may condense all that I 
have said about popularizing research into 
two brief sentences: Develop a sound re- 
search program which will yield new knowl- 
edge. Deliver that new knowledge to the 
public in an understandable and, if possible, 
an applicable form. 
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GROWTH! 


MARGARET S. CHANEY 


ILTHOUGH to the average lay- 
man growth implies the periods 
Ki of infancy and childhood, it is 

sed a well-accepted fact that the 
development of maternal and fetal tissues 
has a vital and therefore a significant part 
to play in the well-being of the baby and 
consequently in the health of the nation. 
For this reason, this discussion will consider 
first, the nutritional needs during pregnancy 
and later, the growing child and his require- 
ments. 

According to Strauss (/) of the Harvard 
Medical School, the physiological strain of 
childbearing causes an increase of from 10 
to 100 per cent in the nutritive requirements 
of the average woman. In order to meet 
these physiological needs it is necessary to 
better and guide her psychological attitude 
toward her food. Her years of food habits, 
for better or for worse, may have developed 
in her prejudices which need to be over- 
come if she gives her child a good start in 
life. Education of the adult is of great 
value and is one of the best means of insur- 
ing her eating an optimal diet. 

What are the food needs during preg- 
nancy? And how may they be met? In 
mathematical figures, according to Strauss, 
the daily needs are: 





Vitamin A 5000 I.U. 
Thiamin 2 mg. 
Riboflavin 4 mg. 
Nicotinic acid 100 mg. 
Ascorbic acid 100 mg. 
Vitamin D 800 I.U. 
Calcium 2.5 gm. 
Iron. . 30 mg. 

130 gm. 


Protein 





1 Presented at the Nutrition Conference, New 
York State College of Home Economics, Ithaca, 
New York, July 17 to 22, 1939. 


These figures may mean little to you; yet, 
if you recall that the average woman does 
well if she gets two thirds of a gram of cal- 
cium instead of 2.5 grams and only one half 
as much of the blood-building and muscle- 
building materials as the star dards suggest, 
and that she ordinarily ‘as negligible 
amounts of vitamin D daily, --ou may real- 
ize the extent of these increases. 

In terms of foods themselves, we get 
easier rules to follow daily: 


Milk: 1 quart 

Fruit: at least two servings daily, including citrus 
fruit 

Vegetables: one liberal serving of raw vegetables, 
one or more servings of cooked vegetables, includ- 
ing a leafy green one 

Egg: one or more daily 

Meat: one or more liberal servings of lean meat, 
frequently liver, and occasionally fish 

Whole-grain breadstuffs and cereals: two servings 

Butter: in moderation 

Water: 6 to 8 glasses daily 

Cod-liver oil: 2 teaspoons or its equivalent in 
vitamin D 

Other foods to furnish flavor and variety and to 
supply the needed calories 


The cost of this optimal diet precludes its 
use by many people; yet, because of its 
value to both mother and child, an effort 
should be made to furnish it. Probably the 
most striking recent change in recommenda- 
tions for the pregnant woman’s diet is in 
protein. Meat, fish, and poultry have until 
recently been advised with caution and in 
many cases have been decreased during 
pregnancy because of dangers of edema, 
toxemia, and other related conditions. Re- 
cent studies indicate that edema, or the 
swelling of body tissues, is caused by a lack 
of protein in the blood plasma, not by exces- 
sive amounts, and that the eclampsia noted 
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near the end of some pregnancies is caused 
not by toxins but by inadequate diet. Teel 
and Burke (2) advocate 100 grams of pro- 
tein daily as optimal throughout pregnancy, 
and the League of Nations Technical Com- 
mission (3) recommends 2 grams of protein 
per kilo of body weight. Another argu- 
ment in favor of a liberal protein diet is its 
favorable effect on milk yield; this has been 
demonstrated both with cattle and with 
human beings; and for the mother who is 
eager to nurse her own baby, it is sufficient 
reason for eating a diet which contains 
plenty of meat, eggs, fish, and cheese. And 
since animal proteins are known to be more 
adequate than plant ones, they are stressed 
at this time of greater need. 

Bone-building materials—calcium, phos- 
phorus, and vitamin D—are needed in 
liberal amounts because of the propor- 
tionately rapid skeletal development of the 
fetus. Maternal bones are drained if the 
diet is low in calcium and phosphorus, since 
the baby’s body is built at a sacrifice of the 
mother. 

At first the increased need for calcium 
and phosphorus is comparatively small, but 
by the fourth month of pregnancy the teeth 
are forming rapidly and calcium and phos- 
phorus are being laid down in the bones. 
Since milk is the best source of calcium, at 
least one quart is recommended from the 
beginning of pregnancy. Cheese, eggs, and 
orange juice also add considerable calcium. 
Phosphorus, more widely distributed in 
foods than calcium, is less likely to be defi- 
cient and if protein is supplied in adequate 
amounts will not be lacking. Since calcium 
is not properly absorbed from the digestive 
tract in the absence of vitamin D, cod-liver 
oil or its equivalent is recommended. Two 
teaspoons a day of a standardized product 
of cod-liver oil should be taken throughout 
pregnancy; or, if preferred, a more concen- 
trated form may be used, less flavorful but 
more expensive. The sun during the winter 
months does not transmit enough ultra- 
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violet rays to the body to activate the pro- 
vitamin in the skin; consequently, sun 
baths cannot be counted on to take the 
place of fish oil. 

Anemia is a fairly common disorder 
among pregnant women because the fetus 
removes considerable iron from maternal 
blood, both for its own blood and for its 
store of iron in the liver. Another com- 
plicating factor is the fairly poor availa- 
bility of much food iron. A man, even 
though he consumes comparatively little 
iron, seldom shows symptoms of anemia, 
since the iron of worn-out blood cells is 
used over and over in making new cells. 
With a pregnant woman this is different: 
hemorrhage and the transfer of iron to fetal 
tissue involve “irretrievable loss. Today 
many doctors recommend ferrous sulfate or 
some other tonic daily during pregnancy, 
since it tends to prevent anemia in both the 
woman and the infant during the second six 
months of his life. These forms of iron are 
more easily absorbed and less expensive 
than food iron. Besides this medicinal pre- 
ventive treatment, iron-rich foods should be 
included in the diet: liver, lean meat, egg 
yolk, apricots, prunes, green leafy vege- 
tables, and molasses are the richest sources; 
whole-grain cereals and dark breads also 
add considerable iron to the diet. 

Vitamin A, especially important for the 
health of the epithelial tissues of the body 
and for growth, is needed in liberal amounts 
during pregnancy and lactation. A Danish 
worker has found a proportionately large 
amount of night blindness among pregnant 
women in a municipal hospital and has asso- 
ciated this condition with a lack of vita- 
min A. The League of Nations Technical 
Commission advocates 9000 I.U. daily 
throughout pregnancy and lactation. This 
is easily secured along with vitamin D in 
the 2 teaspoons of cod-liver oil recom- 
mended. Whole milk, butter, egg yolk, 
and liver also furnish liberal amounts of 
vitamin A; yellow and green vegetables 
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contain carotene, its precursor, and are 
therefore approved as sources. 

Thiamin, or vitamin B,, as an appetite 
and growth stimulator is needed by all 
people, but especially during reproduction. 
The constipation commonly noted during 
pregnancy may be lessened by vitamin B,, 
which serves to make motile the muscles of 
the intestinal tract. The polyneuritis of 
pregnancy has recently been shown to be 
caused by vitamin B, deficiency. When 
nausea and vomiting are noted early in 
pregnancy, before severe polyneuritis has 
developed, pure thiamin is administered 
by mouth if possible, or by parenteral injec- 
tion if vomiting prohibits oral administra- 
Thiamin may be purchased at the 
However, food sources such as 


tion. 
drugstore. 
whole-grain cereals and breadstuffs, vege- 
tables and fruits, milk, eggs, pork, and 
chicken are less expensive and more palat- 
able, and are sufficient in usual cases. 

The great need of the body for vitamin C 
during pregnancy and lactation has been 
demonstrated by Ingalls and his co-workers 
(4, 5) by studies on the blood of the women 
and their offspring. Since the fetus takes 
what it needs from the mother, irrespective 
of her needs, it is very important to supply 
liberal amounts of vitamin C. And since 
the amount of the vitamin in breast milk is 
affected by the diet of the nursing mother, 
again a diet rich in citrus fruits and other 
raw fruits and vegetables is advised. 

Riboflavin and nicotinic acid, parts of the 
vitamin B complex more recently dis- 
covered than B,, are also essential during 
the reproductive period. They are being 
studied from many angles. Riboflavin, 
essential for cell respiration, is important 
in growth processes. Since it is found quite 
widely distributed in nature, there is little 
danger of its lack provided a mixed diet is 
eaten. Meat, eggs, milk, and legumes are 


especially good sources; for this reason, the 
need for riboflavin is met when protein 
intake is adequate. 
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Nicotinic acid, the factor involved in the 
prevention of pellagra, is of much interest 
to people in the South and other regions 
where the disease is prevalent. A diet of 
fat salt pork, corn meal, and sorghum is 
common among afflicted. In the 
North the disease is seldom encountered 
because the diet is likely to contain milk, 


those 


meat, eggs, and green leafy vegetables— 
foods which prevent pellagra. 

After birth, the nutrients needed by the 
child may be lacking if the mother’s milk is 
not supplied. Prenatal storage in the in- 
fant’s tissues is a protection to him, yet even 
with this safeguard of nature he does not 
thrive to the full without the further aid of 
breast milk. Grulee (6), noted Chicago 
pediatrician, has reported the effect on the 
morbidity and mortality of 20,000 babies 
during their first 9 months. Instances of 
respiratory infections and gastrointestinal 
disorders rose definitely after the sixth 
month in artificially fed infants—maladies 
not shared by the breast-fed and partially 
breast-fed infants. Mother’s milk, 
adequate than cow’s milk in most respects, 


more 


is still not a perfect food for the baby and 
should be supplemented early by sources of 
vitamin D and vitamin C, and sometimes 
by vitamin B, and iron. According to 
Jeans and Stearns (7), full-term infants are 
protected from rickets by 300 to 400 L.U. 
of vitamin D secured from cod-liver oil; 
breast-fed babies probably thrive on less, 
but it is a wise precaution to give as much. 
For premature infants, 600 to 800 I.U. are 
recommended. Macy (8) and Stearns (9) 
both have done research which shows that 
linear growth is greater when more vitamin 
D is taken than what is necessary to pre- 
vent rickets. 

How to administer the vitamin D is a 
question asked by many. Cod-liver oil, 
since it contains both A and D, is to be 
preferred to viosterol; haliver oil and per- 
comorph oil may be easier to administer 


since they are concentrated, but are more 
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expensive. The latter oil, fairly recently 
put on the market, comes from the mack- 
erel, tuna, and swordfish. It contains 200 
times as much vitamin A as does the cod, as 
well as much more D, and is diluted before 
its sale with another oil, even then ranking 
high. It can be purchased in a malt emul- 
sion as well as plain and has been very suc- 
cessfully used in the treatment of rickets. 
However, since infants and young children 
really like cod-liver oil and since it is 
cheaper, its use is advocated. A stand- 
ardized brand should be used, and it should 
be kept cold because when it becomes rancid 
its potency is lessened. 

The vitamin C of the 
usually met by orange juice, the use of 


need infant is 
which is begun sometime during the first 
month. milk, at 
source of vitamin C, is boiled before being 


Since best a variable 
given to the baby, it cannot be counted 
on to keep the intercellular tissues of the 
body healthy. When C is lacking, bone 
matrix, dentine of the teeth, gums, and 


blood vessels will suffer. Fortunately, 
prompt recovery is noted when orange 


juice is given. Whooping cough, rheumatic 
fever, and some other infectious diseases 
have been aided by the administration of 
thought that 


vitamin C is a specific cure in these disor- 


ascorbic acid. It is not 
ders, but that larger amounts of it are 
required under febrile conditions. 

Poor growth in an infant may be traced 
to poor appetite and thus to a lack of 
vitamin B;. In such cases, wheat-germ 
products are advocated; Vitavose, Bemax, 
Pablum are among the concentrates on the 
market which may be incorporated in the 
little child’s diet. 
layers of the grains are tolerated by the 


Later, when the outer 


child, the unrefined cereals may be given. 
Fruits and vegetables also add to the B, 
intake. 

Anemia, which may develop after birth, 
especially during the second six months of 


life, is fairly common among infants. The 
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diet of the infant—largely milk, high in 
calcium but low in iron—should be ex- 
panded to include iron-rich foods such as 
egg yolk, meat juices, vegetable pulps, and 
unrefined cereals. Since the last two contain 
considerable roughage which the young 
infant may not tolerate, they must be 
added gradually and with constant observa- 
tion for unfavorable effects. Egg yolk, 
excellent for iron, vitamin A, and vitamin 
D, is often included during the second 
month of life; while beef juice, either in 
vegetable soups or alone, follows later. 
It is not wise to wait until the baby becomes 
pale and develops a poor appetite; iron- 
rich foods should be used to prevent anemia. 

As the child grows older, he needs more 
in quantity of all the foodstuffs related to 
his growth. The energy needs of the pre- 
school child are great. He is constantly 
on the go and must eat enough to furnish 
calories for his body engine as well as for 
his growth processes. Since his capacity 
is limited, we must not expect him to eat 
as much as his older sister, and we must 
sometimes limit the amount of liquid so 
that he may receive a balanced diet to 
keep his body in prime condition. 

To add extra calories for optimal growth, 
ways of concentrating the diet may need 
consideration. Cooking the cereal in milk 
not only concentrates the diet but makes 
a more appetizing product. Vegetables 
may be creamed. Fillings in sandwiches 
make them go more easily than do plain 
bread and butter. Some parents worry 
for fear the child is eating too much; if he 
eats the variety of foods set before him and 
in his extra servings does not specialize 
excessively on any one dish, there is 
no need for worry. The huge appetite 
caused by the bottomless pit of the ado- 
lescent boy has been verified and explained 
by dietary studies; it should be a cause of 
less concern than a finicky attitude. 

An insufficiency in calories shows up 
promptly in poor gain in weight, but not 
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so with a lack of calcium. Whether the 
child is calcium-rich or calcium-poor cannot 
be told by external appearance. One must 
have enough faith to believe the statements 
of experts that a gram of calcium a day 
makes for optimal utilization and that this 
amount is obtained by using a quart of 
milk. Recently some research workers 
have indicated that a pint of milk a day 
may supply enough calcium, but this is 
thought to be true only when the body tis- 
sues are saturated—a condition hard to 
prove and seldom actually met in real life. 
The pint of milk a day statement is wel- 
comed by mothers whose children balk at a 
quart and whose appetites seem to be 
affected. Since, however, these children 
are just the ones whose tissues tend to be 
unsaturated, it behooves this mother to 
incorporate milk into food in every possible 
way. 

Evaporated milk is an invaluable aid in 
cooking. Its nutritive value is equal to 
that of fresh milk; it may be kept on hand 
without danger of spoilage for emergency 
use; its cost is low; and because it is twice 
as concentrated as fresh milk, it can be used 
to increase nutritive values without in- 
creasing the apparent quantity. Shepherd 
and Macy (/0) have found evaporated milk 
especially valuable in promoting growth of 
muscle tissue. They believe that its floc- 
culent curd, which allows greater surface 
area for enzymatic activity, is responsible 
for this growth. 

Adolescence is a period when the girl 
must guard against anemia. Whereas with 
the younger child the boy is thought to 
require as much iron as the girl, from ado- 
lescence on, menstruation and reproduction 
make the need of the female probably four 
times as great as that of the male. Again, 
as in the case of pregnancy, the anemic 
high school girl will profit by medicinal 
iron, but this fact should not lessen the 
importance of iron-rich foods in the diet. 
Liver at least once a week is recommended; 
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this furnishes other growth materials as 
well as iron—protein and vitamin A 
especially. 

The high reputation of spinach has in the 
past few years been questioned. It has 
been conclusively shown that as a source of 
calcium, spinach is a total loss. This, as 
you know, is due to the presence in spinach 
of oxalic acid, which combines with the 
calcium and renders it insoluble and there- 
fore nonutilizable. The theory has been 
offered that the oxalic acid of spinach may 
also hinder utilization of the calcium in 
milk. Macy and her co-workers (//) in a 
carefully controlled experiment have shown 
that this is not true. One hundred grams 
of spinach, a half-cup serving, when added 
to an otherwise good diet had no untoward 
effect on the calcium, phosphorus, or nitro- 
gen retention. The Council on Foods of 
the American Medical Association (/2), in 
a report on the nutritional value of spinach, 
approves its value in the diet because it is 
“a rich source of vitamin A and a contrib- 
utor of vitamin C, iron and roughage to the 
diet.” 

Vitamin B,, as a growth promoter and 
appetite stimulator, is essential for the 
child. Schlutz and Knott (/3) in 1938 
studied 54 children 11 years old, living in 
institutions and fed well-planned dietaries. 
The amount of thiamin, or B,, provided 
was thought to be adequate, but these 
workers found that a 10 to 15 per cent 
increase in the B, intake caused an increase 
in calorie intake and stabilized the appetite. 
They advocate 400 to 600 I.U. as desirable 
for children approaching adolescence. 
Greater stability in growth and appetite 
has also been demonstrated in infants when 
extra B,; is consumed. 

The need of the growing body for vitamin 
C has been mentioned. Latent scurvy is 
common among children of the lower eco- 
nomic levels who do not have access to raw 
fruits and vegetables. This disorder is 


evidenced by such symptoms as sore joints, 
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easily bruised flesh, spongy gums, and 
irritability. The teeth are also affected 
but do not show their bad condition ex- 
ternally for some time. ‘To secure vitamin 
C, so necessary for growth and health of 
intercellular tissue, one should eat daily 
citrus fruit, such as one large glass of orange 
juice, or twice as much in amount of tomato 
juice, and at least one other raw fruit or 
Freshly gathered, unbruised 
They may 


vegetable. 
products are to be preferred. 
be incorporated in sandwiches or served 
plain. If eaten as one would a piece of 
celery, the carrot or cabbage or lettuce 
disappears more promptly. If cooked, the 
vegetables should be plunged into boiling 
water and cooked for a short time to lessen 
destruction of vitamin C. Since this factor 
is soluble in water, any cooking water left 
should be saved and incorporated in soups, 
white sauces, the baby’s milk formula, or 
used as the diluent for evaporated milk. 

Vitamin D is the last of the child’s 
nutritional needs which can be mentioned 
here. Cod-liver oil, or its equivalent, com- 
monly given to the infant and frequently 
but less universally given to the preschool 
child, seldom occupies a place in the diet 
of the school child. Yet the need is still 
great, since bones and teeth are still 
developing. Jeans and Stearns (7) recom- 
mend 300 to 400 I.U. of vitamin D daily 
throughout childhood and at least three 
fourths of a quart of milk daily to supply 
the calcium and phosphorus which the 
vitamin D helps to store. Vitamin D milk 
may be used in place of cod-liver oil—one 
quart of it containing about the equivalent 
of one teaspoon of cod-liver oil. Irradiated 
evaporated milk may be purchased, and it, 
too, may be substituted for cod-liver oil. 

The value of vitamin D as a promoter 
of optimal growth is known, and an ade- 
quate supply may be expected to produce 
better retention of calcium and phosphorus 
and better bone and tooth growth. It is 
also believed that vitamin D is a factor in 
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the prevention and arrest of dental caries. 
Opposing results of research on this problem 
are thought to be due to differences in the 
adequacy of the diets fed. Jeans and 
Stearns (7) conclude that on an adequate 
diet containing plenty of milk and 350 or 
more units daily of vitamin D the greatest 
freedom from caries may be expected. 
Provided the diet is suboptimal, the addi- 
tion of vitamin D lessens the severity of 
but does not prevent dental caries. If the 
diet is adequate except for vitamin D, the 
incidence of carious teeth may be decreased; 
but the development of tooth decay will 
not be prevented entirely, nor will caries 
already present be completely arrested. 

Variance in the ability to utilize the 
minerals with and without vitamin D is 
found throughout life. Since many school 
children cannot utilize calcium and phos- 
phorus efficiently without this factor, its 
use even during adolescence is advised. 

Teachers and extension, social welfare, 
and public health workers have an all- 
important part to play in advancing the 
observance of the rules of good nutrition. 
Prevention of disease is easier than its cure, 
less time-consuming, and without any of 
the serious aftereffects. The doctrines of 
preventive medicine and of optimal nutri- 
tion go hand in hand. That we are actu- 
ally making headway in our march toward 
greater nutritional well-being is indicated 
by studies of food consumption and of 
morbidity and mortality. Knowledge of 
the nutritive values of the lower cost foods, 
eaten by the majority of the population, of 
food buying and preparation in relation 
to nutritive values, as well as of nutritive 
needs during growth is essential to you 
as specialists and to every individual who 
has to do with food consumption. 
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BY SELECTION AND CARE OF 


INTERIOR SURFACES, FURNITURE, AND FURNISHINGS! 


ROSALIE S. GODFREY 


MAINCE we develop our stand- 
i ards of comfortable living more 
or less unconsciously from our 





surroundings, those who plan 


these surroundings must recognize their 
responsibilities. The institution adminis- 


trator in a school, college, university, or 
other resident institution for young people 
has exceptional influence because the resi- 
dents whom she serves are still forming their 
habits and ideals. This is perhaps most 
generally recognized in connection with 


nutrition, health, and the social amenities; 
but it is equally true in connection with care 
of property and the finishing and furnishing 
of the residence buildings. 

The first factor to consider in the selec- 
tion of interior surfaces, furniture, and 
furnishings is the amount of money to be 
spent; the second, the policy about replace- 
of 


For example, in 


including source and amount 


t4 
~~ 


the 


ment, 


income for latter. 
many exclusive apartment hotels the apart- 
ments are rented on the basis that they will 
be redecorated and refurnished every year. 
This calls for sufficient income to cover the 


cost of remodeling and 


reupholstering fur- 
niture, renewing draperies and rugs, and 
refinishing walls and floors. The policy 
adopted in residence halls and other places 
that operate on much lower budgets is to 
build and furnish attractively and durably 
and then to expect the setup to last some 
years without replacements. The costs of 


remodeling and replacement include the 


1 Presented before the home economics in institu- 
tion administration department, American Home 
Economics Association, San Antonio, Texas, 
June 20, 1939. 
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time which it takes the management to 
make new selections and money for both 
materials and labor, the labor item making 
up by far the greatest percentage of the cost. 

The smaller the amount of money to be 
spent, the more time and care must be 
taken in the original selection of furniture, 
The lower the 
must be the 


draperies, and the rest. 
income, the more durable 
interior surfaces, walls, floors, furniture, 
and furnishings in order that the institu- 
tion may have time to accumulate money 
for replacements. 

There were two common practices in 
building and furnishing among institutions 
which built residence halls under the Public 
Works Administration. One was to build 
and furnish the halls without thought of 
replacements, and the other was to keep 
in mind the large amount of principal and 
interest which must be returned to the 
government over a long period of years and 
the small amount of money that would be 
available for making replacements during 
this period. The institutions following the 
latter policy built and furnished their resi- 
dence halls so that replacements would be 
needed only after years of use. These 
institutions were considered by some to 
have built too costly buildings; but they 
felt that in the long run they could not 
afford to do otherwise because the income 
from the halls was the only money avail- 
able for replacements. Institutions adopt- 
ing the former policy will have several 
choices, which many are now facing after 
four or five years of occupancy. These 
choices are: raising rent in order to make 


replacements, providing funds by taking 
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money from other activities, or permitting 
their property to run down and eventually 
defaulting in their payments to the govern- 
ment. 

Unfortunately many people feel that 
because a room is attractive it is neces- 
sarily costly and consequently extravagant 
and that because it is comfortable and 
durable it is luxurious. Many lovely rooms 
have been costly in the matter of time spent 
on them because it takes time to search 
for attractive low-cost items, especially if 
the institution is located some distance 
from the markets. On the other hand, 
many low-priced residence halls are unat- 
tractive because a little extra time and 
care were not taken to see that the stain 
and finish of the woodwork and the furni- 
ture matched as well as the various kinds 
of woods would permit. 

In a residence hall the room plans and 
the selection and care of interior surfaces, 
furniture, and furnishings should be con- 
sidered together and by the same commit- 
tee because the architecture of the room, 
its wall finish, and floor set the standard 
for the kind of furniture to be used, while 
the furniture selected designates the style 
of the interior finish and both together 
determine the care that must be given to 
the room. 

Mary Schell of the University of Mis- 
souri has emphasized the fact that a room 
cannot be furnished satisfactorily until it 
has been decided what it should say to the 
people who are to use it, and that after this 
has been decided, care must be taken to 
furnish it so that it says what it is supposed 
to say. If this were the keynote of the 
policy for furnishing all buildings, more of 
them would be attractively, suitably, and 


lastingly furnished. For example, a school 


lunchroom should be attractive in appear- 
ance, easily ventilated, pleasingly lighted, 
easily cared for, and equipped with durable 
furniture of suitable size for the children 
using it. 


School children are at an impres- 
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sionable age, and in deciding what this 
room should say to them one helps set their 
standards of everyday living. 

It has been the policy of the furnishing 
and building committee for residence halls 
at the University of Texas to furnish each 
residence hall differently in order that the 
students might have more varied contacts. 

The Alice Littlefield Dormitory, which is 
twelve years old, is of Spanish architecture 
and is furnished in Spanish Renaissance 
style. Immediately one visualizes a formal- 
ity which calls for expensive fabrics of 
special pattern and material, carved furni- 
ture, decorated beamed ceilings, textured 
walls, and tiled floors. This building was 
a gift and was the first of the dormitories 
to be built in recent years on the Univer- 
sity campus. It sets a standard of dura- 
bility for all the university residence halls 
but stands alone so far as spaciousness and 
formality are concerned. 

In sharp contrast to the lounge room in 
this building is that in the most recent 
residence hall, which was furnished in the 
moderne mode. The outstanding architec- 
tural feature in the latter is good-sized 
windows on three different exposures. To 
save expense and because in the Austin 
climate an outdoor sitting room or sunroom 
is almost always appropriate, this room 
was furnished as such. Part of the decora- 
tive features and practically all of the 
pattern in the room come from the pictures 
framed by the The floor is 
quarry tile treated with a filler and waxed 
to give it depth and sheen and to make it 
easy to care for. 

With the exception of a few pieces put 
in to relieve the monotony, all the furniture 
is moderne, the frames and woodwork being 
plain and severe in line. The upholstering 
is attractive because of texture rather than 
pattern. The initial cost of the fabrics 
was comparatively high, but they are 
extremely durable and therefore compara- 
inexpensive in the long run. 


windows. 


tively 
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Venetian blinds are used to shut out the sun. 
Draperies soften the room and help frame 
the out-of-door pictures in winter, but 
glass curtains were omitted because they 
would have screened these pictures. The 
draperies are taken down in warm weather 
and gay slip covers are put on the furni- 
ture, giving a cool appearing room through 
the late spring and summer months. 

The dining room in this building is also 
moderne. The floor is of red quarry tile, 
and the walls are painted with horizontal 
bands of soft gray. The moderne chairs 
are finished in grayed stain and upholstered 
with rouge-colored Fabrikoid. Here again 
the outside is brought into the room through 
an interesting grouping of windows, framed 
by draperies in the verdure shades. 

The student rooms are furnished in the 
same style. Because they are used most 
for study and sleep, desks and beds re- 
ceived careful consideration. Large double 
desks with adequate working space for two 
people were provided. Since Venetian 
blinds are essential in this climate, espe- 
cially for buildings close to thoroughfares, 
they were included in the furnishing; but 
the less essential window shades, glass cur- 
tains, and draperies were omitted because 
of their cost. Color is brought into the 
rooms through rugs, bedspreads, upholstery 
on the easy chair, and the paint on the 
walls. The need of replacements in this 
building has been held to a minimum, but 
the rooms are no less pleasing in appearance 
in consequence. 

In the next most recent residence hall for 
women wallpaper was used in the lounge 
room because there was none in any of the 
other residence halls. The design selected 
called for Georgian furniture. This imme- 
diately suggested a more elaborate and 
costly room than the one just described, but 
cost was kept down and the style main- 
tained by selecting mainly less expensive 
fabrics and scattering here and there a 
few pieces of more expensive furniture. 
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The dining room had an extremely low 
ceiling. Since nothing could be done to 
materially heighten the effect, it was de- 
cided to emphasize this feature. A pine 
wainscot was used to give a still lower effect, 
and the furnishings were in French Pro- 
vincial style. Well-designed ladder-back 
chairs gave the room simplicity, and draper- 
ies were selected that added to the feeling 
of refinement. Care was taken to keep the 
room from having an extremely “‘peasant”’ 
feeling, as this would have grown monoto- 
nous to persons eating there three times a 
day and might not have been suitable for 
all occasions. The selection of the china 
took considerable time because it had to be 
in keeping with the room and suitable alike 
for formal dinners and for breakfast and 
lunch. This ruled out many patterns which 
had a strong peasant feeling or in which the 
colors lacked refinement. Finally a pattern 
made by one of the potteries specializing in 
hotel china was selected. A member of the 
art staff of the home economics department 
worked out the desired colors from those in 
the draperies, and the pottery copied them. 

The better clubs and hotels are furnished 
to harmonize with their surroundings and 
to accommodate the persons using them. 
For example, the corner in front of the 
Gunter Hotel is said to be the busiest corner 
in San Antonio; therefore, it seems espe- 
cially fitting that the hotel should be 
planned for the commercial traveler. Its 
spacious lobby that extends into wide cor- 
ridors which end on three streets is almost 
always filled with groups of men standing in 
conversation. Many conventions are held 
here. If the convention has to do with 
automobiles, a new model will be found in 
the lobby surrounded by an interested 
group of men. 

Contrasted with this is the near-by St. 
Anthony Hotel which caters to a less 
commercial clientele. Its comparatively 
small lobby extends into a comfortable 
lounging room where one finds an abund- 
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ance of easy chairs occupied by leisurely 
men and women reading or talking or wait- 
ing for their friends. The furniture is well 
selected, and the lounge space is attractive, 
well lighted, and air conditioned. Opening 
off the lobby is a popular coffee shop; off 
the lounge space, a pleasant dining room. 
Of yet another type is the Plaza Hotel. 
The persons planning this hotel let its 
architecture reflect the Spanish spirit so 
characteristic of San Antonio. The tiles 
in the floor and wainscot of the lobby give a 
definite feeling of harmony between this 
hotel and the city in which it is located. 
Less expensive tiles used for floors and 
wainscot are made of concrete by Mexicans 
in two local establishments by a very 
interesting, in fact almost primitive, proc- 
ess. It is perhaps worth mentioning 
here that one of these establishments will 
develop, at small additional cost, designs 
from sketches furnished by the architect. 
One tile is made at a time in a metal mold 
the size of the tile. Into this mold is set 
a metal divider which outlines the pattern. 
Then (either by hand or machine) the 
cement mixture, which has about the con- 
sistency of lightly cream, is 
poured into the sections of the divider in 


whipped 


accordance with the pattern, one color at 


a time. When all of the colors have been 


poured and the pattern is completely filled, 
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the divider is removed and a metal weight 
is lowered onto the mold to press out the 
excess water. The damp cement tile is 
then lifted out of the mold and left to dry 
in the air for a month or more. The con- 
sistency of the cement prevents the colors 
from running together. 

Tiles of this kind were successfully used 
in the lobby of one of the men’s residence 
halls at the University, where both pattern 
and a lasting, easily kept, and compara- 
tively inexpensive floor were needed. It 
was difficult to find a pattern suitable in 
design and color that would remain pleas- 
ing to the same persons using the lobby day 
in and day out for four years or more. 
A tile with a predominantly blue design 
on a buff ground was finally selected, with 
tiles of the plain buff in the wainscot. 

Recently two auditors from Public Works 
Administration headquarters were making 
an inspection tour of residence halls built 
under the P.W.A. After observing the 
floors and other wood finishes, as well as 
the furniture and furnishings, in one of the 
buildings, one of them said, “This build- 
ing must be one not used by many people.” 
When he learned that it had been occupied 
for three years by 118 students, he com- 
mented, “Anyone can build and furnish 
dormitories, but few can build and furnish 
them so they will last.” 









































HOW PRICE AND INCOME AFFECT FOOD PURCHASES 


CALLA VAN SYCKLE 





NCREASED interest in the 
economics of consumption has 
directed attention more than 
ever before to the effect which 
changes in the prices of consumer goods and 
changes in income have on consumer de- 
mand. The war in Europe has heightened 
current interest in such questions; and 
since food plays such an important part in 
most family budgets, attention has been 


focused particularly on this division of 











consumption. 

To the economist, demand means desire 
for a good, backed up by ability to pay. 
The expression “consumer demand” refers 
to the amount of a good that would be 
taken off the market at various prices at 
any given time. The demand for a good 
at any one time is affected by a number of 
factors: the size of the population, its com- 
position and tastes, incomes, and the prices 
of other goods. If these factors remain un- 
changed, we generally find that a rise in 
price decreases the quantity taken and a 
fall in price has the opposite effect. How- 
ever, the extent of change in purchases 
varies for different goods. The demand for 
food materials in general tends to vary less 
with price change than does the demand 
for clothing or housing. For instance, if 
rents go up, several families may share one 
home and so purchase considerably less 
housing per family, but food consumption 
cannot be reduced to the same extent. 

The purchase of foods which are com- 
monly used but which make a relatively 
small dent in the budget tends to be par- 
ticularly unaffected by price changes. For 
many families the consumption of such 
staple items as bread, sugar, salt, potatoes, 


is largely a matter of habit. Therefore, the 
price may change within a considerable 
range and the consumer still tend to buy 
approximately the same amount. High- 
priced foods and foods for which there are 
acceptable substitutes show more elasticity 
of demand. For many families chicken is a 
luxury, and practically any other meat 
may be substituted for it. In the New 
York City market, studies of sales of live 
chickens for immediate consumption have 
shown that the demand for this food is 
elastic. 

Certain changes in food consumption 
may at first glance appear to contradict 
the general law that the higher the price, 
the lower the quantity purchased. For 
example, in New York City during the 
Jewish spring holidays, a season when the 
volume of live broilers coming into the 
market has been almost constant for several 
months, it was found (/) that although the 
price of broilers becomes very high, pur- 
chases do not drop. Here we have a 
seasonal shift in demand due to a factor of 
religious significance. Probably, however, 
if prices had been lower, greater quantities 
would have been taken. 

When a substitute for a particular food is 
available (as oleomargarine for butter) the 
response of consumers to a change in the 
price of one of the commodities is usually 
different from what it would be if no sub- 
stitute were available; that is, the demand 
tends to become more elastic. Pabst’s 
study (2) of changes in prices and consump- 
tion of butter and oleomargarine from 1921 
to 1934 shows that the prices of these two 
foods followed the same general trend but 
that the spread between the prices varied. 
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During the years of high food prices when 
the price of butter rose noticeably more 
than that of oleomargarine, there was a 
sharp increase in the consumption of oleo- 
margarine but not in that of butter. After 
1929, with a rapid decrease in the price of 
butter there was a rapid decrease in the 
consumption of oleomargarine and a notice- 
able increase in the consumption of butter. 
Oleomargarine decreased in price too, but 
with the greater absolute drop in butter 
prices the price spread decreased and con- 
sumer preference for butter was shown in 
increased consumption. 

Canned milk is the principal substitute 
for fresh milk. When Palmer, at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, made a study (3) of some 
effects of maintaining retail prices of whole 
milk at “artificial” levels, he found that 
“changes in the spread between retail 
prices of whole milk and retail prices of 
evaporated milk tend to be quickly re- 
changes in consumption of 
The price spread seems to 


flected in 
canned milk.” 
have more influence on canned milk con- 
sumption when the price of fresh milk is 
relatively high. Normally, consumers in 
general have enough preference for fresh 
milk, especially for drinking purposes, to 
overlook some differential in prices. The 
extent of the differential that can exist 
without affecting the quantities taken is 
influenced noticeably by real income. The 
reduction of canned milk prices at a time 
when purchasing power was much reduced 
and fresh milk prices were held steady, as 
in certain areas in 1932, furnished a strong 
incentive for consumers to substitute evap- 
orated for fresh milk. 

An example of families clinging to a 
traditional food despite rise in price was 
observed during the war by Phillips and 
Howell (4) among New York City’s poor 
Italian families. “When Roman cheese 


rose to $1.25 a pound and olive oil to $4 
a gallon, both were still considered es- 
Very small amounts could be 


sential.” 
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bought at such high prices, but the lower 
priced substitutes were not acceptable. 
There are difficulties involved in meas- 
uring the effect of price on consumer 
demand for food. Data used in price 
studies are necessarily historical, and over 
a period of time other conditions besides 
price are likely to affect consumption. 
Among these are population changes and 
movements, changes in the cost of living, 
changes in income, and unequal variation 
in the prices of individual goods or groups 
of goods, especially in the prices of sub- 
stitutes. Tastes may change with time. 
Other important influences might be the 
introduction of new goods and services, 
changes in labor conditions, in housing, 
in habits of recreation and exercise. Two 
of these variables can be eliminated by 
working with per capita instead of total 
consumption figures and with “real” instead 
of money prices and so making allowance 
for change in size of population and change 
in purchasing power of money. In doing 
this, total consumption figures are divided 
by population figures, and money prices 
are divided by the appropriate index 
number of prices. Any other variables, 
measurable or non-measurable, which may 
be present must be taken into consideration 
in interpreting the results of analyses. 
Henry Schultz (5) studied the demand 
for some important agricultural commodi- 
ties, including potatoes, sugar, and wheat, 
which “are staples of consumption, little 
affected by the state of trade, by fashion, 
or by other abruptly changing factors. 
The demand . . . for such commodities may, 
therefore, be assumed to be reasonably 
stable.” His studies of the relation be- 
tween changes in price and changes in 
consumption of both sugar and potatoes 
from 1875 to 1929 show that the demand 
for both of these commodities is inelastic. 
After price and consumption data for sugar 
were adjusted for changes in purchasing 
power and population, it was found that 
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there was a growing demand for it up to 
1925. “With the passage of time people 
have become more willing to consume a 
greater quantity of sugar at the same 
(money) price, or to pay a higher price 
for the same quantity.’? However, from 
1925 to 1929, consumption seems to have 
remained stationary, though prices con- 
tinued to decline. This suggests that a 
ceiling had been established in the per 
capita consumption of sugar. Data for the 
years 1925 to 1936 indicate not only that 
per capita consumption of sugar reached 
an upper limit before 1929 but also that 
since 1925 there has been a downward 
shift in the demand for sugar. The per- 
sisting fashion for slim figures is perhaps 
the principal cause of decreasing consump- 
tion. Another factor may have been intro- 
duced with the repeal of prohibition early 
in 1933 in the substitution of alcoholic 
beverages for soft drinks. 

When incomes change and prices remain 
the same, the consumers affected rearrange 
their budgets. Studies of family income 
and expenditures show that as income 
increases, the number of dollars spent for 
food increases, but that the percentage of 
the income allotted to food declines rather 
rapidly. The effect of income on demand 
for food is more noticeable at the lower 
economic levels and varies for different 
foods. The Stiebeling and Phipard study 
(6) of diets of families of wage earners 
shows that higher expenditures for food 
resulted in increased purchases of nearly 
all kinds of food, but especially of the 
“foods which add interest and variety to 
the diet but which tend to be more ex- 
pensive in relation to satisfaction of 
hunger.” 

The recent cost-of-living study carried 
on by the Bureau of Labor Statistics con- 
tains an analysis of expenditures of families 
of wage earners and clerical workers at 
different economic levels. The economic 
levels are determined by annual expenditure 
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per expenditure unit rather than h 3y income. 
“Expendifute unit”? is a ‘levi ice used to-take. 
account’ of the fact’ that the plane of living 
is determined not only by income but by 
the number, age, sex, and occupation of 
the persons sharing income. The accom- 
panying table presents some of the food 
expenditure data from one section (7) of 


Average weekly expenditures per capita for total and 
certain selected foods among families of white wage 
earners and lower salaried clerical workers at 3 
different income levels, New York City, winter 
periods, 1934-36 





| ANNUAL EXPENDITURE PER 
EXPENDITURE UNIT* AND 
| NUMBER OF FAMILIES 
FOODS PURCHASED | — 
| 
| 











Under | $400 to | $600 and 
$400 $600 over 
(75) } (148) (133) 
Total. sae 13 |$3.19 $4.63 
Selected items | | 
Bread, white.........| 0.17 | 0.15 | 0.15 
eee | 0.13 | 0.17 | 0.26 
Milk, fresh, whole— | 
bottled.......... | 0.31 | 0.38 | 0. 
ME eke enc 0.12 | 0.17 | 0.2 
Meat, poultry, fish mal 
other sea food. ...| 0.49 | 0.85 | 1.35 
Poultry.......... ' 0.09 | 0.23 | 0.34 
Beef, plate.........| 0.007, 0.004; 0.005 
Potatoes........... | 0.05 | 0.05 | 0.07 
Green and leafy vege- 
tables...... 0.09 | 0.15 | 0.22 


| 0.06 | 0.11 | 0.16 





* This measure takes into consideration feunily 
size and composition. It is based on Bureau of 
Home Economics relative food consumption scales, 
customary clothing expense scales for persons of 
different age, sex, and occupation, and on per 
capita expenditure for other items. 


this study. It shows that with a rise in 
economic level the food budget became 
more liberal. More expensive qualities as 
well as larger quantities of many food items 
were purchased. Increases in average pur- 
chases were relatively greatest in the case 
of meats (particularly the more expensive 
kinds), citrus fruits, green and leafy vege- 


1 Based on data in table 7, pp. 118-120 of 
reference (7). Figures have been rounded. 
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tables, butter, eggs, and milk in the order 

_pamed.: -About tke:same‘aihoufrt of money 
continued to be spent for whit® bread and 
potatoes. 

Where both price and income changes 
are acting on demand, there may be coun- 
teracting effects. Kirkpatrick (8) in his 
study on changes in the standard of living 
of the farmer during the depression found 
that “Coffee was tenaciously adhered to in 
the face of decreased money income, in 
spite of the fact that it becomes a fairly 
large item among foods for which money 
must be spent.” Between 1929 and 1933 
the families studied in two counties did 
not decrease the amount of coffee purchased 
per adult male unit, while in a third county 
the use of coffee was increased 2.2 pounds 
per adult male unit. However, there was 
a great decline in coffee prices (45.0 per 
cent) between 1929 and 1933. It was 
greater than the decline in the price of all 
foods (36.5 per cent). Also these families 
may have shifted to a cheaper coffee. The 
bulletin includes no price or quality data. 

Studies of demand are usually considered 
significant by producers. Will certain poli- 
cies as to price or supply result in larger 
returns to the grower, manufacturer, or 
distributor? In general, if there is a de- 
crease in the production of a commodity 
for which the demand is inelastic, e.g., 
wheat or potatoes, price will rise and the 
total gross income to the producer will be 
increased. The decrease in the quantity 
purchased would be more than offset by 
the rise in price. Conversely, to reduce 
the production of a commodity for which 
demand is elastic (a meat, for example) 
would result in lower total gross income 
to the producer, though the price would 
be higher. In real situations, however, the 
result of changes in supply and therefore 
in the price of a single commodity cannot 
be isolated. If the particular food is rather 
firmly fixed in the dietaries of a large group 
of consumers, a rise in price may over a 
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short period bring increased returns to 
producers. But if the higher price is 
maintained longer and neither other prices 
nor incomes rise consumers will turn to 
the substitutes. The Illinois studies of 
consumption of fresh and canned milk (3) 
seem to bear out this observation. It takes 
time, of course, for consumers’ habits to 
change and also for the supply of a substi- 
tute product to be increased to meet an 
increased demand. 

When the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture recently considered plans to push 
the sale of agricultural products through 
differentiated prices, it did so on the as- 
sumption that the effect of price on demand 
differs in different income groups. The 
two-price milk plan used in New York 
City last winter is an example of differ- 
entiated prices. The cheaper milk was 
available only at milk stations and was not 
delivered. This, in effect, made it a less 
expensive substitute for delivered milk or 
milk bought of the neighborhood grocer, 
and people interested in social welfare 
welcomed the plan because it offered an 
opportunity for increased milk consumption 
in low-income groups. 

The control of supply and price through 
tariffs, crop-control measures, or excise 
taxes, or through price maintenance legisla- 
tion is undertaken to help special producing 
groups. Such government control should 
not be undertaken without first attempting 
to discover its effect not only on the com- 
modity in question but also on substitute 
commodities and other consumption items. 
With acceptable lower priced substitutes 
present, people tend to spend less on a 
particular commodity as price is raised. 
For this reason, a program restricting the 
supply of such a commodity might defeat 
its own end. 

A knowledge of the effect of income on 
demand would show what income groups 
would be most affected by price-control 
policies. Since the demand for food ma- 
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terials in general is inelastic, government 
interference which results in increased 
prices for the most commonly used foods 
bears more heavily on lower than on higher 
income groups. If more has to be spent 
on food, less remains for other items; and 
in the case of the low-income groups this 
may have socially important results in a 
lower level of general well-being. Taxes 
on low-priced substitute food items, such 
as oleomargarine, fall heavily on low-income 
groups but practically not at all on rela- 
tively high-income families. This con- 
sideration gains significance when we re- 
member that in the United States the 
greatest concentration of families is found 
at the lower income levels. In 1935-36, 
65 per cent of the families had an income 
of less than $1,500 and 42 per cent received 
less than $1,000. 

Knowledge of the effects of income, price, 
and substitution on food consumption has 
important implications for research and 
educational programs, as well as for public 
policy-making. Increasing knowledge and 
popularization of the use of substitutes 
give consumers more alternatives. This 
is especially important to the lower income 
families. There are probably few if any 
foods for which satisfactory substitution, 
from a dietetic standpoint, cannot be made. 
However, consumption of a substitute de- 
pends not only on the spread between the 
price of a food and its substitute but also 
on the strength of the preference for the 
habitual food. People are bound to ac- 
customed foods by tradition, social and 
racial customs and prejudices, and even 
fashion. A wide acquaintance with food 
values is needed to educate consumers of 
different nationality groups to supplement 
their customary diets effectively. 





The amount of undernutrition indicated 
by recent Bureau of Home Economics 
findings and the relation of this to the 
economic level of large numbers of the 
nation’s families, place a definite responsi- 
bility on home economics teachers. To 
improve the situation, they must help 
people learn the use of cheaper substitutes, 
such as dried or canned milk, the cheaper 
oils, some of the little-used meats, and 
unfamiliar vegetables. 
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PROGRESS IN PUBLIC HOUSING—A SYMPOSIUM 


Al the meeting of the American Home Economics Association last June the housing 
division, with the help of Miss Halbert of the U.S. Housing Authority, worked out 
an ingenious program which called for the participation of home economists close to 
local housing developments and at the same time presented situations likely to arise 


under certain typical conditions. 


interesting to Journal readers but were not adapted to magazine use. 


The papers handed in contained much information 


Miss Halbert 


has again co-operated by working them over for this symposium and has also sup- 
plemented the San Antonio program by briefly describing the present status of the 


national public housing program. 


HOUSING REPORTS AT THE SAN 
ANTONIO MEETING 


A new plan for presenting the background 
and the progress of the nation’s public 
housing program was conceived by the 
housing division for the annual meeting. 
Public housing programs vary with differ- 
ent localities, states, and regions as condi- 
tions and needs and also as legislation and 
community progress vary. Because of 
this variation in public housing, outstanding 
home economists were selected from differ- 
ent parts of the country to study housing 
in their own areas and report on housing 
problems and housing progress. In pre- 
paring these reports these home economists 
co-operated with local housing authorities 
wherever authorities were established. The 
communities selected represented unlike 
conditions and different stages in the 
development of the housing program. 
Thus, at the meeting each home economist 
in speaking about her particular area 
presented a distinct phase of housing 
activity. 

Representatives were selected from a 
state which has not passed enabling legis- 
lation to permit communities to organize 
local authorities and take part in the 
public housing program; from communities 
engaged in making slum surveys prepara- 
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tory to setting up housing projects; from 
cities where new houses are being built 
on old slum sites after the clearing of the 
slum and from others where the use of 
vacant sites is requiring elimination of 
slum houses in some other area of the 
city since the United States Housing 
Act requires that one slum dwelling be 
eliminated for every new house erected; 
from cities with new completed projects 
in both the North and in the South; from 
cities where white, Negro, and Latin- 
American families will each have new hous- 
ing developments; and from cities where 
Public Works projects have been in opera- 
tion sufficiently long to have well-es- 
tablished management programs. 

Selected slides were shown of slum condi- 
tions in the North, South, East, and West, 
accompanied by discussions of the pro- 
portionately high cost of health, fire, and 
police protection in slum areas as compared 
to that in the rest of the city. Other slides 
were shown of site layout and developments 
in which low land coverage permits plenty 
of sunshine, air, and recreation space. 
Still others were included depicting the 
construction processes of new dwellings 
and families moving into new, clean houses 
and well-planned neighborhoods. 

The reports were presented in the order 
in which a public housing program logically 
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develops. They are here summarized with 
a few slight changes to bring the picture 
up to November 1939. 

Arizona was chosen to represent states 
without enabling legislation, and its spokes- 
man was Cherry M. Ferrall, president of 
the Arizona Home Economics Association. 
As it happened, the Municipal Housing 
Law was passed by the Arizona state legis- 
lature last spring, a few weeks before the 
This Arizona housing act, like 
other states, 


meeting. 
most of those passed by 
authorizes cities and towns of the state to 
undertake slum clearance and provide 
dwelling accommodations for persons of 
low income. Such cities and towns are to 
be given no taxing power to finance such 
projects, but each is entitled to appoint a 
housing authority to act as its agent in the 
construction and operation of its projects. 
It can delegate to this housing authority 
any of the powers conferred upon it by the 
act, except the power to borrow money, 
issue bonds, and acquire real property. 
The act gives the cities and towns of the 
state the statutory power to participate in 
a housing program in co-operation with the 
United States Housing Act of 1937. 

To clear the way for participation in the 
public housing program, a survey was made 
of the slums of Phoenix. It was found that 
of 4,065 houses only 289 could be classified 
as standard. The others were substandard, 
being without utility services or ramshackle 
and presenting fire hazards. More than 
half of these houses were occupied by Latin- 
American and Negro families, about one 
third by white, and in the remainder lived 
Chinese, Japanese, Indians, and other 
races. Nearly 800 families in these homes 
were living on incomes of less than $40 
a month. 

By November 1939 loans had been re- 
ceived for three projects: one for white, 
one for Negro, and one for Latin-American 
families. 

Most of the housing authorities organized 
to conduct the nation’s public housing 
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program have, up until now, been estab- 
lished as city authorities; but Los Angeles 
and Los Angeles County each has an 
authority. The county authority has 
jurisdiction over all unincorporated areas. 
Essie L. Elliot of Los Angeles and Maud 
E. Hayes of Pasadena together reported 
at San Antonio on the Los Angeles city 
and county areas. 

Los Angeles slums are unlike those of 
most other large cities in that they consist 
chiefly of single-family residences rather 
than large, multi-family tenements. In a’ 
survey of crime and delinquency made in 
19 blighted areas that house slightly less 
than 15 per cent of the people of Los 
Angeles, law enforcement was found to 
cost $10.62 per person as compared with 
only $4.80 for the entire city; health costs 
were $9.20 per person as compared with 
$4.20; and the juvenile delinquency rate 
was 43 per 1,000 in the slum area as against 
27 per 1,000 for the entire city. In one 
slum district the delinquency rate was as 
high as 82 per 1,000. 

The Harbor Area, selected for new hous- 
ing projects, has had a very rapid increase 
in population during the past six or seven 
years, which has resulted in housing short- 
age, occupancy of totally unfit dwellings, 
and overcrowding. A survey showed that 
more than 80 per cent of the families living 
in substandard homes in this area were 
families with children. In this area, high 
rents, which always accompany shortage, 
are very much out of line with income. 
Families with an average of $78 a month 
paid more than 31 per cent for rent and 
those with an average of $54 a month 
as much as 44 per cent. 

Los Angeles city and county authorities 
made their applications to the United 
States Housing Authority for loans because 
the money was wanted to meet capital 
cost, and for this purpose the law does not 
allow gifts but only straight loans. They 
now have loan contracts for 4 projects in the 
city and county. New construction is on its 
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way. Ramona, the housing project for 
the city, is to be located on the edge of the 
industrial section and will house about 600 
white industrial workers. Three projects 
are being planned for the county: the 
Carmelitos project with about 600 houses; 
Harbor Hills with about 300 units; and 
Maravilla with about 500 The 
first two of the county projects are for 
the third for Latin- 
the three 


units. 
white families and 
American. Each of 
will have a community building and space 


projects 


for a nursery school. 

Charleston, South Carolina, a city which 
the Real Property Inventory of 1934 had 
placed near the top of the list for the extent 
of slum conditions, was selected for dis- 
cussion at San Antonio because as soon as 
the state enabling act was passed it acted 
immediately to remedy these conditions by 
making application for loans to build new 
have already 
more than 


housing. Loan contracts 
been signed for five projects 
700 dwellings. One project is now com- 
pleted, and one other is under construction. 

Margaret McGirt, president of the 
South Carolina Home Economics Associa- 
tion, who spoke for Charleston at the San 
Antonio meeting, said that the very bad 
housing conditions revealed five years ago 
by the Real Property Inventory were 
worse today because of continued deprecia- 
tion. In 1934, 8,722 dwellings, or nearly 
half of all the dwelling units in the city, 
did not have private indoor toilets, and 
10,073 or more than 56 per cent did not 
have either bathtub or shower. These 
percentages were the highest recorded for 
any of the 64 cities included in the survey. 
A survey of slum areas revealed that par- 
ticularly in the Negro slums many families 
were terribly overcrowded in frame shacks 
unfit for habitation. 

Buffalo, New York, was one of the first 
cities to complete a public housing project. 
Nell S. Buckey of Buffalo State Teachers 


College made the housing study. She 


said that what is usually considered the 
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slum area of Buffalo is adjacent to the 
downtown business and industrial areas, 
located within a one-mile radius of the City 
Hall. The city has an acute housing short- 
age for the low-income group. In general 
the building industry never reached the 
low-income groups. Three public housing 
projects are now built or being built in 
Buffalo which together will house about 
Of these, Lake- 
view and The Commodore Perry are for 
white families and Willert Park for Negroes. 
Lakeview and Willert Park are now both 
complete. 

Lakeview, located in the Italian section 
of Buffalo, is unique and ingenious in its 
combinations of three- 


1,600 low-income families. 


types of dwellings 
story apartments and two-story row houses 

and in the placement of these 71 new 
buildings on the building site. There are 
living accommodations for 696 families, 
ranging in size from 3 to 53 rooms, and a 
community building, play yards, drying 
rooms with equipment, and vehicle space 
for all units. 

Willert Park, located in the heart of the 
Negro section of the city, will house 172 


families in 10 buildings. There are no 


row houses, no U-shaped building, no 
courts. There is a central heating plant. 


Electricity is used for cooking and refriger- 
ation. 

The Commodore Perry, located in an 
old section of the city, will be, when com- 
pleted, the largest project in Buffalo, with 
771 living units. It will cover 25.1 acres 
of land, and 50 new buildings will replace 
the 295 demolished. 

Jacksonville, Florida, another city that 
immediately took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity presented by the U. S. Housing Act, 
has its first project, Brentwood Park, al- 
most complete, with families occupying 
about two thirds of the dwellings. Marie 
White reported that it has 230 dwelling 
units. It is located in close proximity to 
schools, a city recreation area, and shopping 
center. Fairly low-rent houses are being 
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built by private investors outside the 
project. 

All of the dwellings at Brentwood Park 
will be equipped with electric refrigerators, 
electric ranges, oil-burning space heaters, 
and oil-burning hot-water heaters. 

The Housing Authority of Jacksonville, 
in co-operation with the U. S. Housing 
Authority, has adopted the policy of ac- 
cepting as tenants only families from the 
lowest income groups and now living under 
substandard conditions. As a result, the 
average tenant income for the project will 
probably be around $750 a year, with some 
families having as little as $500. For a 
wage earner with a steady job, this would 
amount to about $15 a week. To prevent 
overcrowding, the Authority has ruled that 
only one family group can occupy a dwelling 
unit in the new project. Dependent rela- 
tives will not disqualify a family, of course, 
but lodgers will not be permitted. 

A second project of 700 dwellings is being 
This 


located on slum land which will be cleared 


planned for Jacksonville. will be 
for the new project. 

The Austin (Texas) Housing Authority 
planned a public housing program that 
would rehouse white, Negro, and Latin- 
American families. Of these three proj- 
ects, one is now complete and occupied. 

Unlike Buffalo and cities where land is 
costly, single-family, one- and two-story 
dwellings are being built in Austin. 

Edith Anderson, who reported on the 
Austin housing study, said that the Austin 
Housing Authority hoped that these three 
housing projects would bring about the 
following improvements of living condi- 


tions: 


1. Cleanliness and more sanitary methods of living. 

2. Opportunity for the use of facilities—gas and 
electricity. 

3. Opportunity for a better community life: the 
Recreation Department of Austin hopes to have 
a park within walking distance of every home 
in Austin. 
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Rents in these new projects range from 
$10.20 a month for a two-room and bath 
unit including water, light, and gas to 
$12.15 per month for a five-room and bath 
unit. 

With regard to the effect of the projects 
on the city, Miss Anderson says, “Even 
now, before any project is ready, the effect 
on the city has been to improve private 
rental housing.” 

The United States Housing Authority 
projects are too new to make possible a 
discussion of the results of the management 
policies adopted. Tenants are selected 
who need to be rehoused, and rent is kept 
down to or below that previously paid by 
the family. If recreation areas are not 
easily accessible, space is provided for 
them within the projects. For all projects, 
play areas for preschool children are 
recommended. These are so placed that 
they may be easily observed from within 
the dwelling. Community-relations pro- 
grams are being planned to make these 
new neighborhoods a part of the community 
and to integrate the activities of the project 
with those of the community. 


PRESENT STATUS AND NEEDS 
BLANCHE HALBERT 


There are probably few groups of special- 
ists more concerned with the growth of 
public housing than home economists. 
Their contributions to interior design, 
equipment planning, and household man- 
agement have benefited all housing; but 
their home improvement work, particularly 
that by extension workers in rural areas, 
is of special significance because it is a 
for low and moderately low 
income groups based on the principle of 
decent housing for all. The public housing 
program also is one of decent housing for all. 

The public housing program is a de- 
centralized program. The local communi- 
ties borrow the money, buy the land, plan 
the houses, construct them, and manage the 


program 
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projects. Because this program is so com- 
pletely decentralized, some phase of public 
housing work will be going on in many 
communities where local home economics 
groups have been organized. The 
munity may be actually building its proj- 
ects; it may be working toward its housing 
loan from the United States Housing 
Authority; it may be making its slum hous- 
ing survey. Even if the community does 
not have a local authority and the state 
has not passed its housing enabling legis- 
lation, there will be public housing work to 
do, for all communities that need slum 
clearance and new low-rent housing should 
have the privilege of taking part in the 
work. 

In only two years—the United States 
Housing Act was not passed until 1937 
good progress has been made in housing. 
All but ten states now have housing 
enabling legislation, permitting their com- 
munities to organize local authorities. 
Two years ago there were but 46 of these 
local authorities; now there are 266. 
Loans have been approved for 296 projects 
in 133 communities. By the end of 1939 
about 10,000 persons had been rehoused. 
The rents these rehoused families pay will 
never be more than what they paid for their 
old slum dwellings, and in some instances 
they will be less. 

In addition to housing these 10,000 per- 
sons in 1939, 24,000 more houses that will 
rehouse just that many families will soon 
be under construction. By the middle of 
1940, 121,000 houses should be finished and 
occupied or under construction. When 
the program for the first loan—800 million 
dollars—is complete, about 640,000 persons 
will be rehoused. 

Loans are made in accordance with need 
and the community’s participation in the 
program. Some communities have been 
more active than others, and a few large 
communities have five or six thousand 
dwellings now built or under loan contract. 


com- 
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A new type of rural development is now 
being planned by the Housing Authority 
of Montgomery County, Maryland. This 
is the first of the rural, suburban housing 
projects. It will be a series of 16 suburban 
villages designed to house low-income white 
and Negro families just outside the city of 
Washington. Each village will have from 
25 to 50 houses located within easy access 
of a school, and each house will be equipped 
with at least minimum standard facilities. 
Two acres of ground will be allocated to 
each family for garden and recreational 
purposes. 

Not only do our cities need new houses 
to rehouse slum families but also to rehouse 
the areas surrounding cities and the purely 
rural regions, where housing is reported to 
be comparable in its state of dilapidation, 
unsanitary conditions, and overcrowding 
to that of cities. 

Slums are expensive and unnecessary. 
City after city can show a far higher per 
capita cost for slum dwellers than for other 
residents. In Cleveland, in 1938, city 
police protection for the slum area was 
$11.50 per slum dweller and the cost for 
residents in the remainder of the city was 
but $4.20; fire protection cost $18.27 for 
each slum resident and $2.74 for the re- 
mainder of the city; public health was $2.02 
as against $1.17. These costs to city tax- 
payers are probably very small in compar- 
ison with the immeasurable costs in both 
physical and mental suffering to families 
and particularly to children, for many 
children live in slums. 

The public housing movement needs the 
help of everyone, but particularly the help 
of specialists who know housing and realize 
the benefits that can come from good 
environments. Just the kind of help an 
individual home economist or home eco- 
nomics group can best give depends on the 
community—how far it has progressed in 
public housing, and the things that still 


need to be done. 
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TIME ALLOWED THE TEACHER 
FOR MANAGING 
THE SCHOOL LUNCHROOM 


EDNA GILBERT 


Today there is general and growing recog- 
nition of the importance of proper man- 
agement and correct administrative pro- 
cedures to the success of the school 
lunchroom. Among problems recently 
studied by the school lunch committee 
of the department of institution adminis- 
tration in the American Home Economics 
Association was the amount of time free 
from teaching which should be allowed for 
the management of the lunchroom. 

Until fairly recent years, school cafeterias 
were found only in larger cities or in rural 
communities where children lived too far 
to go home for the noon meal. Many were 
and still are conducted under the auspices 
of parent-teacher associations or other 
local groups. In most of these the man- 
agers have been chosen from the ranks, 
having proved their ability through experi- 
ence and without special training. 

Today, the school lunch is being intro- 
duced in small city, village, and rural 
schools as a result of the realization of the 
need for a nourishing, hot meal at noon. 
The responsibility for it is usually placed 
on the home economics teacher. 

The school cafeteria, like other business 
enterprises, depends for its success largely 
on the manager’s ability, and the home 
economics teacher is often handicapped 
because she is not allowed the proper time 
for her cafeteria duties. There is relatively 
little definite information available as to 
what actual practice is, and the purpose 
of the study here reported was to assemble 
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the necessary facts from teacher-managers 
and to analyze the factors in the existing 
situation. 

A questionnaire was formulated by 
committee members, several nutritionists 
in the state departments of health, state 
extension workers, and state supervisors of 
home economics. Copies were sent to 
teacher-managers, and 168 were returned 
fully answered. They came from 48 senior 
high schools, 38 junior and senior high 
schools, 64 general schools, and 18 ele- 
mentary schools. 

The returned questionnaires were divided 
into 3 groups according to the number of 
pupils in the schools. Group 1 included 
schools with from 1500 ‘to 4000 pupils. 
In these, the number of lunches served 
ranged from 185 to 1900 a day with an 
average of 957. The number of pupils in 
group 2 ranged from 500 to 1500, and the 
number of lunches served ranged from 80 
to 1000 with an average of 228. The 
schools in group 3 had less than 500 pupils, 
and the number of lunches served ranged 
from 25 to 350 with an average of 98. The 
schools were about equally divided between 
the three groups. 

In the daily program of the teacher- 
managers in group 1, the average teaching 
load was 2 hours and 49 minutes; and the 
average time for lunchroom management, 
exclusive of the lunch period, was 1 hour 
and 45 minutes. In group 2, the teaching 
time was 33 hours and the time for lunch- 
room management was 1 hour and 27 min- 
utes a day. In group 3, the teaching time 
was 5 hours and 54 minutes and the time 
allowed for lunchroom management was 33 
minutes. 

It is interesting to compare the daily 
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schedule of the teacher-manager with that 
of the ordinary classroom teacher. The 
latter’s teaching load is seldom more than 
5 hours a day. The teacher-manager’s 
combined load in group 1 schools was 4 
hours and 34 minutes a day; in group 2, 5 
hours and 16 minutes; and in group 3, 6 
hours and 35 minutes. 

The ordinary teacher usually has one 
free period a day and also the lunch period. 
The teacher-manager devotes the time 
when she is not teaching and also her lunch 
period to cafeteria duties. 

Two hours has been recommended as the 
amount of time free from teaching which 
should be allowed for the management of a 
cafeteria with than 500 
pupils, but most of the teacher-managers 
in this study felt that 3 hours would be 
preferable and 4 hours better still. 

A few interesting differences in practice 
were revealed by the questionnaires. In 
general, there were few characteristic differ- 
ences between the practices followed by 
the schools in groups 1 and 2, that is, those 
with larger enrollment. In these larger 
schools the managers were often allowed 
more time for lunchroom management, 
exclusive of the lunch period,and spent less 
time assisting with food preparation; but 
on the other hand, more of them devoted 
the lunch hour entirely to supervising. 

In the smaller schools (group 3) the man- 
agers were allowed less time for lunchroom 
management, exclusive of the lunch period, 
and spent more time assisting with the 
food preparation. They spent less time 
supervising during the lunch period but 
more time assisting with 


in schools less 


serving and 


cashiering. 

A limited amount of information about 
the procedures followed and the lunches 
served, was gained from the questionnaires. 
Most of the cafeterias serve a regular lunch 
to students and teachers, though a few 
serve only teachers. 


Unfortunately, little 
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information was given as to procedures 
which emphasize the educational value of 
the school lunch or those which affect 
lunchroom management. 

A dominant note in the replies was an 
attitude of resentment on the part of the 
teacher-manager in the small school toward 
the standards expected of her in managing 
the cafeteria. She seems to feel there is a 
tendency to expect her to carry on the same 
educational policies and the same business 
practices as the full-time manager. 

From the facts revealed by this study, 
together with suggestions from other in- 
terested persons, a trial yardstick might 
be worked out. For example, a small 
group of teacher-managers might get to- 
gether and set up standards which would 
win the co-operation and good will of 
school principals and administrators. 

One would hesitate to attribute the types 
of practice or differences in practice shown 
by this report to the size of school, to the 
training and experience of the manager, or 
to any other of the factors considered. 
Probably each of these factors is condi- 
tioned by one or more of the others, and 
possibly by still others not included in the 
study. For example, the more experienced 
managers are usually employed in the 
larger schools, while those who have re- 
cently graduated from college and who 
have the least experience are dispropor- 
tionately frequent in the smaller schools. 

It seems to be agreed that home econom- 
ics teachers form the natural and rightful 
source of supply for cafeteria managers. 
That being the case, they should recognize 
the special training needed and set about 
acquiring it as a means of bettering their 
own position in the school system. No 
doubt they will have to assume the respon- 
sibility of demonstrating to the administra- 
tors just what the duties of an efficient 
manager are and how much time is required 
for performing them effectively. 
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KEEPING DOWN COSTS BY NEIGH- 
BORLY BUILDING' 


MARGARET HOUSE IRWIN 


The old swimming hole is doubtless 
responsible for the “hatching up” of many 
plans, but seldom, I suspect, have three 
families decided to build themselves three 
houses while sitting on the pier at the old 
swimming hole. It was there that the 
idea first took shape and plans passed from 
a nebulous state into one of active investiga- 
tion. 

At the time, we were friends and neigh- 
bors in our respective rented apartments in 
a university The children were 
arriving at the age where they were frowned 
on by landlords; exceedingly attractive 
F.H.A. propaganda was being circulated; 
and it seemed time to do something about 

Although in the 
F.H.A. loans, this 
possible source of money was a stimulus 
in the early stages of the venture. 

After a few intensely interesting discus- 
sions with architects and builders, we 
decided to go together, buy three lots near 
each other, and build three houses all at 
thesametime. With this bargaining power 
we anticipated saving money, and we did. 

The houses are all modern in design; they 
have many construction features in com- 
mon; but they are very different in arrange- 
We have the same type of wall 


town. 


the housing problem. 
end none of us used 


ment. 
structure, the same type of insulation, the 
same type of windows, doors, flooring, 
furnaces, refrigerators, and bathroom fix- 
tures. It is surprising to see the prices that 
can be obtained in terms of three instead of 
one. We saved money all along the line; 
yet we don’t have three regimented, stere- 


1 The building of the houses here described was 
worked up by the Homemakers Section of the Madi- 
son (Wisconsin) Home Economics Association into 
an album exhibit which aroused much interest when 
the homemaking department of the American Home 
Economics Association showed it in San Antonio 
last June. 
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otyped houses. They are similar enough 
to look well together and yet are quite 
individual. 

The interiors are very different and re- 
flect, in so far as the purses allow, the 
personality and taste of the occupants. 
The house of the editor contains many 
handicraft items—handwoven upholstery, 
Navajo rugs, natural wood furniture, and 
the like. The wife in another family is an 
interior decorator by profession, and her 
house is beautifully done. The house of the 
professor is distinguished by books and 
Oriental rugs. It is these details of the 
furnishings that make the character of 
each house, not the window frames and 
baseboards. 

We have estimated that we saved ap- 
proximately a thousand dollars a house, 
and we had a lot of fun doing it. 


used 
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A COUNT OF HOME ECONOMICS 
RESEARCHERS 


MARY ANNA GRIMES 


Many home economists may be surprised 
to learn that more than 450 persons are 
actively engaged in or directing home eco- 
nomics research in the United States. 

This figure is based on information re- 
ceived from a questionnaire sent to 86 
colleges, universities, and government agen- 
cies by the research department of the 
American Home Economics Association. 
In this questionnaire the head of the home 
economics department was requested to 
give the name of each member of the de- 
partment who was actively engaged in or 
directing research in home economics, her 
title, the department in which the position 
was held, the department in which the 
research was being done, the subject matter 
division in which the research fell, and to 
state whether or not the researcher was a 
member of the American Home Economics 
Association. 
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Such a questionnaire was first sent out in 
1938, and a total of 310 research workers 
was reported. When a similar one was 
used in 1939 the number reported increased 
to 450. This larger number was probably 
not entirely due to an increase in the actual 
number of workers but partly to more 
specific questions and a better response. 
The 450 included only persons engaged in 
research in approximately 75 of the col- 
leges, universities, and government agencies 
in the United States or its possessions. 
Three were working under commercial 
auspices—only a small proportion of the 
home economists known to be conducting 
research for business firms. Fifteen of the 
450 persons were men. 

The questions asked make it possible to 
classify the workers according to the divi- 
sion of the home economics field in which 
their research is mainly carried on. Since 
33 persons reported work in more than one 
division of home economics, the figures in 
this classification add up to 483. 

As might be expected, more of the work- 
ers, 202, were engaged in the food and 
nutrition field than in any other. Next in 
number came family economics with 66, 
followed closely by textiles and clothing 
with 60. Home economics education had 
34; the family and its relationships 30; 
housing 28, including 8 in household equip- 
ment; institutional management 12; and 
art 6. Thirty-four persons were adminis- 
trators only; 6 did not give their subject 
matter field; and 5 whose work did not seem 
to fall in any of the above fields were 
grouped under miscellaneous. 

Of these 450 persons, 71 per cent were 
reported as members of the American Home 
Economics Association, 16 per cent as 
nonmembers, while the remaining 13 per 
cent failed to give information on this 
point. Of the 73 persons who were not 
members, 27, or 37 per cent, were women 
in the federal service in Washington; 33, 
or 45 per cent, were women engaged in 
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research elsewhere. The remaining 13, or 
17 per cent, were men engaged in home 
economics research, many of them holding 
positions in departments other than home 
economics—for example, agricultural en- 
gineering, horticulture, agricultural chemis- 
try. Two of the 15 men included among 
the 450 workers are members of the 
American Home Economics Association. 

The research department has drawn up 
a classified list of these 450 home econom- 
ics research workers, which shows the 
growth of this professional activity, the 
fields included, and the distribution of 
workers among different ones; and it 
decided at the 1939 meeting to keep this 
list up to date. Although the list was com- 
piled primarily as a mailing list for the 
department, chairmen of many other di- 
visions, departments, and committees in the 
Association find it of great value in select- 
ing committee members and in planning 
programs. Members of other departments 
and divisions have expressed a desire for 
similar lists in their respective groups. 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF 
COLLEGE CO-OPERATIVE HALLS! 


FERN W. GLEISER 
Experience with co-operative residence 
halls at Iowa State College may be of 
interest to others who are trying to solve 
the problems presented by such a system. 
Our first co-operative group, organized 
in 1925, was composed of 16 women who 
rented a college-owned house, did the 
housework, and divided the expenses. 
Four years later the college met the in- 
creased demand for co-operative group life 
by placing a residence hall for 65 women 


1 Presented before the home economics in 
institution administration department, American 
Home Economics Association, San Antonio, Texas, 
June 20, 1939. 
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on a co-operative basis. The college 
equipped the kitchen and dining room and 
paid the salary of a supervisor, a member 
of the institution management department. 
Each student paid $2.50 a week for board, 
and the money thus received was available 
for food and operating expenses. 

Today over three hundred students are 
living in three co-operative residence halls. 
These halls are self-supporting to the extent 
that the income from students pays the 
salaries of a food director and an assistant 
food director, all food costs, operating 
expenses, repairs and replacement, the cost 
of all equipment, and one per cent of the 
gross income for an audit of accounts. In 
the past six years there have been pur- 
chased from co-operative hall funds two 
large electric refrigerators, two dishwashers, 
and three mixing machines. The present 
board charge is $2.65 a week for the women 
and $3.25 a week for the men. 

One of the first problems met in the 
management of these halls was to make 
the co-operative system self-supporting 
while keeping the charge for board low 
enough to benefit the student financially. 
If he knows in advance what that charge 
will be and what will be expected of him in 
return, he can decide whether or not it will 
be worth his while to live in a co-operative 
hall. 

The policy of the institution regarding 
financial aid to co-operative groups of 
course influences the board charge. Ques- 
tionnaires sent to 16 institutions having a 
total of 36 co-operative units revealed that 
only half of the units were self-financed 
and that the degree of college maintenance 
varied greatly, some paying for part or all 
of the operating expenses. Items for 
which the institution frequently furnishes 
aid include equipment, rent, and super- 
vision. 

Another point in setting the charge for 
board is the cash value to be placed on the 
co-operative work done by the student. 
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The N.Y.A. rate of pay or the accepted 
student hourly pay in the college com- 
munity may be used as a basis for computa- 
tion. It is important that the pay allow 
him to earn as much as by the same hours 
of work outside of the hall, because if a 
student lives in a co-operative hall the 
amount of other work he should undertake 
islimited. If the average student attempts 
to carry a full class program, his hall 
responsibilities, and additional hourly work, 
his work in the hall suffers; and the presence 
of an overworked student affects adversely 
the unity of his work committee and lowers 
the general morale of the group. 

A second problem is to make life in a 
co-operative organization a valuable factor 
in the student’s training. The importance 
of this is illustrated by a study made of a 
group of Iowa State College graduates who 
had lived in a co-operative hall for at least 
one quarter. Out of 119, 108 said that 
the work in the co-operative halls had been 
useful in the positions they had held since 
graduation because it had given them 
practical experience which could have been 
gained in no other way while in college. 
The four experiences in the hall which they 
considered helpful in their later work were 
budgeting their time, managing and super- 
vising group work, menu planning, and 
preparing and serving food in large quanti- 
ties. It is a matter of record that institu- 
tion management majors who have lived 
in a co-operative hall have on graduation 
secured salaries from $15 to $25 a month 
higher than their classmates; apparently 
employers recognize the value of the co- 
operative experience. 

This brings us to our third problem: that 
of maintaining high standards in every 
phase of the co-operator’s work. One 
means of accomplishing this is to provide 
trained, efficient, and experienced managers 
who see the significance of their work and 
its possible contribution to the training of 
the students. 
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Closely related to this is the problem of 
maintaining excellent nutritional standards 
and at the same time proving to the business 
manager that we can balance accounts as 
well as dietaries. Here the solution begins 
with making a food budget and determining 
how much money can be spent per student 
per day for food. In the self-supporting 
co-operative systems the amount budgeted 
to food is usually less than in the subsidized 
ones; we find it necessary to keep food costs 
within 28 cents a day for women and 36 
cents a day for men. To know whether 
our costs are within this figure and to guide 
our further menu planning, a daily food 
cost control system is maintained. To be 
sure that accepted nutritional standards 
are met, the items are divided into the five 
food groups: meat, fish, and eggs; milk and 
milk products; fruits and vegetables; cereals 
and cereal products; and fats, sugars, and 
groceries. By strict adherence to food cost 
allowance and the nutritional standards, 
we are able to serve a balanced dietary, 
have a balanced budget, and also satisfy 
the business manager, who judges the suc- 
cess of institution management directors 
in terms of balanced accounts. 

It is generally assumed that the reason 
for establishing a co-operative group on a 
college campus is the students’ need for 
financial aid, and this seems to account for 
the increased number of co-operative proj- 
ects during the depression period. How- 
ever, only 45 per cent of 119 Iowa State 
College graduates in the study just referred 
to gave financial need as a reason for living 
in a co-operative hall. Some of their 
reasons were thus stated: 


I lived in a co-operative hall because of the sense 
of equality in social relations of the students. We 
are all earning a part of our expenses. 


Closer friendships are formed in a co-operative 
hall because we become acquainted through group 


work. 
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There is no wide variation in expense for dress 
and entertainment among co-operative hall stu- 
dents. This is conducive to a harmonious atmos- 
phere. 


This introduces the fourth management 
problem: Who shall be selected to live in a 
co-operative group if financial need is not 
the only reason? Some schools have set 
qualifications for admission to their co- 
operative halls. For example, a JOURNAL 
article in March 1935 tells that Connecticut 
College bases its selection on need for saving 
money, a co-operative attitude, and interest 
in the experiment. The wise selection of 
co-operative hall student personnel is an im- 
portant factor in the success of the enter- 
prise. Last year we had sufficient demands 
to have filled another co-operative residence 
hall. Instead we raised the standards for 
residence in the existing halls. Students 
must have a certain scholarship average, 
must be well adjusted and able to work 
co-operatively with other students, must 
be able both to take direction from the food 
supervisor and from a student committee 
chairman and to direct other students and 
gain their co-operation. This makes it 
desirable for us to have records of a stu- 
dent’s reaction to co-operative activities. 
These are not easily secured for freshmen, 
and hence we find it advisable to limit the 
number of freshmen admitted and have it 
understood that their continuance in the 
group depends on their scholarship and 
attitude. 

Only a few of the problems in the man- 
agement of co-operative student organiza- 
tions have been discussed here, but in my 
experience most of the others are related 
to those presented. The methods needed 
to solve them are fundamentally the same 
as for all successful institution administra- 
tion: trained, efficient leadership; carefully 
planned budget and records; and the 
handling of personnel questions in a manner 
to produce a satisfied, happy group. 
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A YEAR OF THE NEW FOOD, DRUG, 
AND COSMETIC ACT 


RUTH DE FOREST LAMB 


June 25, 1939, marked the first anni- 
versary of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act. Certain provisions of the 
law, notably its new public health features, 
went into effect at once. 

Though Congress made no appropriation 
for the enforcement of the new law during 
the first year of its existence—beyond 
authorizing use of available food and drug 
funds and voting tardy money for coal-tar 
color certification—much interesting work 
was accomplished. Indeed, many of the 
sensational abuses which had aroused public 
clamor for such legislation were speedily 
done away with. 

Within three weeks of the signing of 
the measure by the President, the Food 
and Drug Administration began seizing the 
poisonous eyelash dyes which had blinded 
or otherwise injured so many women. 
Eighty-five shipments of dangerous cos- 
metics were seized during this first year, 
and criminal prosecutions were instituted 
against the manufacturers involved in most 
of the seizures. These beauty products 
included, in addition to eyelash dyes, such 
preparations as skin bleaches and freckle 
creams containing mercury compounds, a 
mole remover composed of acetic and nitric 
acids, lipsticks depending for their coloring 
properties on cadmium and selenium, and 
coal-tar hair dyes which failed to carry the 
required warning against possible injury. 

Hair dyes, of course, are the only prod- 
ucts subject to this law that are permitted 
to contain uncertified coal-tar colors. On 
the other hand, provision is made for the 
certification of such colors which are harm- 
less and suitable for use in foods, drugs, 
and cosmetics. During the first year of 
enforcement the Administration listed 83 
basic colors, as well as various lakes made 
from them, which it was prepared to certify. 
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At the preliminary public hearings con- 
sumers took an active part and materially 
strengthened the position of the govern- 
ment in refusing to certify any coal-tar 
color for use around the eyes. The ma- 
chinery for carrying out this part of the 
law was so well oiled and geared that, once 
the colors had been listed, batches were 
certified as rapidly as the manufacturers 
sent in their samples. Other colors have 
since been added by the same procedure. 

Another type of beautifier which was 
subjected to legal action was fat-reducing 
agents. The mere passage of the act was 
enough to cause the death-dealing, sight- 
destroying dinitrophenol preparations to 
vanish from the market like mist before 
the sun. But a famous offender containing 
desiccated thyroid was seized, also another 
similar though less well-known product. 

The dangerous drugs—45 shipments of 
them—that were confiscated during this 
period were mostly painkillers, with accent 
on the “kill.” In most instances the 
criminal ingredient was aminopyrine or a 
combination of acetanilid and bromides. 
The Administration warned the industry 
that products containing this drug or sulfa- 
nilamide or cinchophen could not be sold 
under labels appealing to the lay public. 

Among the 57 shipments of dangerous 
devices taken off the market, lead nipple 
shields predominated. They were known 
to have caused the recent death of at least 
one infant and the injury of others. Gadg- 
ets for spraying the nasal cavities were 
also seized, as physicians say they tend 
to spread infection. 

An especially important health feature 
that went into effect as soon as the law 
was signed was the section of the act de- 
signed to prevent such tragedies as those 
caused by the Elixir Sulfanilamide which 
claimed so many victims in 1937. No new 
drug may now be launched in interstate 
commerce unless the manufacturer first 
satisfies the Secretary of Agriculture that 
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he has tested it sufficiently to know that 
it will not injure the individual who takes 
it as the labeling directs. In the first year 
of enforcement, 1,222 such applications for 
new drugs were received, of which 680 were 
permitted to become effective. In one 
instance it was necessary for enforcement 
officials to review more than 2,000 cases, 
representing the experiences of 100 phy- 
sicians in administering the drug. 

The only section of the law dealing with 
foods to become operative at once was the 
provision for setting up standards of iden- 
tity and quality. The first hearing, dealing 
with various tomato and egg products, was 
held in January 1939. Final standards for 
these products have been promulgated. 
Before the end of the fiscal year, hearings 
were also held on the standards proposed 
for various canned fruits and vegetables 
and for milk products. As in the case of 
the coal-tar color hearings, consumers were 
represented and played an important role. 
Needless to say, the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association took the lead. 
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A study of deceptive containers was 
begun during this period, resulting more 
recently in seizures of candy, spaghetti, tea, 
grated cheese, mustard seed, celery seed, 
pretzels, face powder, deodorants, and prac- 
tically every brand of 10-cent tooth paste 
because their packages were so made, 
formed, and filled as to deceive the con- 
sumer. 

All of the work during the first fiscal 
year was in addition to the regular enforce- 
ment activities under the old act and was 
paid for out of funds appropriated for the 
original statute. Owing in large measure 
to the efforts of the same women’s organi- 
zations which had brought about the 
passage of the act, a substantial, though in- 
sufficient, increase was granted in the appro- 
priation for 1939-40. The new law was to 
have become fully effective on June 25, 
1939; but the Lea Amendment, enacted 
at the eleventh hour, postponed enforce- 
ment of some of the labeling and coal-tar 
color provisions for another six months, or, 
in some instances, a year. 















































EDITORIAL 


A.H.E.A. MEETINGS AND BUSINESS 


Every member of the executive commit- 
tee of the American Home Economics 
Association attended the meeting in Wash- 
ington on November 17 and 18. Aside 
from routine business, the principal subjects 
of discussion were plans for the next annual 
meeting and details of the proposed revision 
of the constitution. 

The annual meeting is to be in Cleveland, 
Ohio, June 23 to 27, with the Hotel Statler 
as headquarters. Joint chairmen of local 
arrangements are Dorothy Ellen Jones, 
supervisor of home economics in the public 
schools, and Helen Robertson of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. The week’s program 
will follow an outline similar to those of 
recent years and details will be given to 
Association members in the February and 
May Bulletins. Meanwhile those wishing 
to make sure of rooms at the Hotel Statler 
are advised to write there at once. 

The principal changes proposed in the 
constitution are intended to set up pro- 
fessional qualifications for membership. 
These have been explained at length in 
several issues of the Bulletin and in edi- 
torials in the JoURNAL for June and October 
1939. In substance they provide that 
hereafter membership shall be open only 
to persons with college training in home 
economics, but this regulation shall not 
affect those already members. An active 
member shall pay $3 a year plus whatever 
dues her state association may levy, and 
she shall receive the JoURNAL OF HOME 
Economics without further payment. A 
new class of membership, called junior, is 
set up. For this the professional require- 
ments are the same as for active, but the 
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dues are $1 plus state dues and do not 
include JOURNAL subscription; no one may 
remain a junior member for more than three 
years. It is hoped that every member 
will thoroughly consider these changes 
between now and June, and affiliated asso- 
ciations are being asked to discuss them 
freely at meetings and to consider what 
practical arrangements will help adjust to 
the change. Everyone realizes that it 
may call for new procedures for collecting 
dues, and adjusting JOURNAL subscriptions 
is likely to be a bit bothersome. But the 
period of transition will not be long, and 
with good will and patience it should not 
be too difficult; it will be more than repaid 
by the added strength and prestige which 
will come to the home economics profession. 
The most noteworthy action taken by the 
executive committee in November was the 
appointment of Gladys Wyckoff to the post 
of field secretary, vacant since Miss Roach 
resigned last summer. The choice seems 
an admirable one. Miss Wyckoff comes 
from the position of assistant supervisor 
of home economics education, Kansas 
State Board of Vocational Education, 
Topeka. She is a graduate from Central 
Missouri State Teachers College, holds an 
M.A. from the University of Missouri, and 
has also studied at Kansas State College 
and the University of Chicago. Her teach- 
ing experience in several states includes 
rural schools, high schools, and college. 
Equally good is her record as an Associa- 
tion member. Wherever she has been 
she has worked actively for the local and 
national home economics associations and 
so is unusually familiar with the way the 
Association wheels go round. She is ex- 
pected in Washington during January. 
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THE NEELY BILL AGAIN 


It is a foregone conclusion that at the 
coming session of the House of Repre- 
sentatives legislation will be considered to 
regulate the practices of the motion picture 
industry known as block booking and blind 
selling. The Neely bill, which passed the 
Senate at the last regular session, is already 
before the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. The American 
Home Economics Association has supported 
the bill throughout its long and difficult 
course in the Senate, as has been duly re- 
ported to members in the Bulletin and 
occasionally summarized in the JOURNAL 
(see pages 39 and 173 of the 1939 volume); 
and the 1939-40 legislative program of the 
Association continues the policy. 

There is no doubt that the industry is 
girding its loins for an even more bitter 
fight than it put up in the Senate and that 
for months it has been using all kinds of 
means to ingratiate itself with congressmen 
and influential citizens and to undermine 
public support of the legislation. It has 
well-organized propaganda addressed to 
civic groups and women’s clubs of all kinds 
and a well-financed public relations depart- 
ment, now called “community service,” 
to “boost the best and ignore the rest,” 
and generally to sidetrack legislation which 
would prevent the big fellows in the in- 
dustry from controlling the production and 
distribution of films. 

The Motion Picture Research Council, a 
citizen’s committee to abolish the com- 
pulsory block booking and blind selling of 
motion pictures, is still actively on its job 
and has strengthened its case by emphasiz- 
ing not only the educational and cultural 
danger of not allowing a community free 
choice in the motion pictures to be exhibited 
in its community theaters but also the fact 
that as a trade practice block booking and 
blind selling is monopolistic and unfair and 
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interferes with the consumer’s power to 
obtain what he wants in a free market. 

During the summer no new arguments 
have been put forward by the industry, but 
the “big eight”’ who control it have played 
up the fact that last year they made an 
offer of self-regulation which was refused. 
The fact is that this code which the in- 
dustry proposed was rejected not only by 
the supporters of the Neely bill but later 
by the Department of Justice. The episode 
helped to confirm the belief that the objec- 
tives of the bill can be obtained only by 
federal legislation. 

According to the Motion Picture Re- 
search Council, the two arguments most 
often put forward against the bill by in- 
dustry spokesmen are: 


1. That compulsory block-booking and blind- 
selling do not exist to anything like the extent 
which proponents of the bill claim, and 

2. That small towns would not be able to see the 
“best pictures” if not forced to take them in blocks. 

These industry spokesmen bolster the first of 
their arguments by statistics on all three types of 
motion picture theaters jumbled together in such a 
manner as to conceal rather than to reveal the 
truth. They forget to tell us that: (1) in the ap- 
proximately 2,500 producer-controlled theaters, 
compulsory block-booking is not practiced; in fact 
producers frequently do not show in their own 
houses nor require in some of the large influential 
chains exhibition of poor pictures which they force 
independents to buy in blocks, (2) in the approxi- 
mately 3,000 chain theaters, partially owned or con- 
trolled by producers, many concessions alleviating 
the tyranny of compulsory block-booking are made, 
and (3) only in independent theaters is the full 
force of compulsory block-booking and blind-selling 
felt; of these there are approximately 13,000 located 
mostly in small towns and suburban communities. 

As for the second argument, that “best pictures” 
will not be selected by independents except under 
compulsion, the public should know that most com- 
pulsory block-booking contracts include a clause 
permitting “best sellers,” presumably “best pic- 
tures,” to be withdrawn from the block and ex- 
hibited on a “road show” basis, i.e. shown in the 
producers’ own theaters at greatly increased admis- 
sion prices until all possibility of obtaining above 
average revenues is exhausted before independents 
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are permitted to buy them; when “best sellers” are 
thus withdrawn from the block, cheaper pictures 
are often re-allocated to the higher price brackets. 


For this, as for all legislation, the most 
effective work which organizations like the 
American Home Economics Association can 
do is not through national headquarters but 
by state and local groups and individual 
members who let their own senators and 
representatives know what they wish these 
men to do and why. In its November 
Bulletin the Association passed on to mem- 
bers some “suggestions for action” put out 
by the Motion Picture Research Council, 
whose address is 1882 Columbia Road, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ured 
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COPENHAGEN AND FRIBOURG 


The JourNAL had hoped this month to 
carry a fairly full account of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Home Economics held 
at Copenhagen last August; but more 
urgent matters fill our limited space, so that 
the part of the Copenhagen report which 
tells of the papers and discussions is being 
held over. Meanwhile we will squeeze a 
few words in here to say that the Congress 
was a great success, with a good attendance 
from many countries; that all the visitors 
were delighted by the city with its mixture 
of old and new world; by the trips that 
combined historical monuments, gay re- 
sorts, and many types of home economics 
institutions; and above all by the cordial, 
thoughtful hospitality of the Danish hosts, 
from government officials to homemakers. 
The program closed on August 26, so that 
visitors got away just before war made 
travel so difficult. The two Americans 
present, Velma Philiips of Washington 
State College and C. Alicia Dickson of 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
reached home without serious inconven- 
ience. We are indebted to both of them 
for impressions of the meetings. 


EDITORIAL 35 


The Copenhagen Congress, like the five 
international home economics meetings 
that have preceded it since 1913, was 
called by the International Federation of 
Home Economics, which has its head- 
quarters in Fribourg, Switzerland, and 
which is the only international organiza- 
tion in the home economics field. It is 
supported by private gifts, grants from 
governments, and membership dues of 
organizations and individuals. All mem- 
bers receive the monthly French Bulletin 
of the Federation, which despite its modest 
size gives a wider picture of home econom- 
ics progress than any other publication. 
To facilitate American memberships, the 
secretary of the international committee 
of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion has for some years offered in her private 
capacity to transmit dues to Fribourg. 
Individual dues are 10 Swiss francs. The 
cost of this in American money, plus ex- 
pense of transmitting, is now about $2.40. 
Anyone wishing to renew or take out a 
membership may do so with a check for 
this amount made out in favor of Helen 
W. Atwater, addressed to her at 620 Mills 
Building, Washington, D. C., and mailed 
to reach her by February 1. With it 
should be the exact address for the mem- 
ber’s Bulletin. 
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AWARD TO MARY SWARTZ ROSE 


The many admirers of Dr. Rose and her 
work felt it was very fitting that at their 
thirty-first annual convention, the Asso- 
ciated Grocery Manufacturers of America 
should present their annual award to 
Professor Mary Swartz Rose of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. This award 
was established in 1935 and has been given 
to the late Professor Lafayette B. Mendel 
of Yale University, Dr. Charles Albert 
Browne of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Dr. G. R. Minot of Harvard Medical 
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School, Professor H. C. Sherman of Colum- 
bia University, and Professor E. V. McCol- 
lum of Johns Hopkins University. 

The presentation took place at a lunch- 
eon in the Waldorf-Astoria Hote!, New 
York City, on Tuesday, October 31, the 
presiding officer being Ralph S. Stubbs, 
vice-president of the American Sugar 
Refining Company. After an introductory 
statement by Charles Wesley Dunn, general 
counsel of the Associated Grocery Manu- 
facturers, the presentation address was 
made by Professor Sherman. Professor 
Rose in her brief speech of acceptance 
sketched the advances that have been made 
in our knowledge of foods and nutrition 
since the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

To quote the citation which accompanied 
it, the award was made “‘in recognition of 
her contributions to the science of nutri- 
tion, the great part she has played in the 
dissemination of scientific information con- 
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cerning foods, her authorship in this field, 
and her outstanding career as a teacher of 
others who teach nutrition.” 


- 
A.H.E.A. FELLOWSHIPS 


The chairman of the Association’s com- 
mittee on fellowship awards has announced 
two fellowships of $600 each, available for 
the academic year 1940-41—one named for 
Ellen H. Richards and one granted by 
Omicron Nu. The committee says that no 
special field of home economics has been 
designated for the awards this year, but a 
carefully planned outline of the research 
problem selected must be submitted with 
each application. Application blanks may 
be secured by writing to Miss Florence 
Fallgatter, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
Applications must be mailed to her not 
later than January 31, 1940, and the 


award will be made not later than March 
31, 1940. 












































RESEARCH 


THE ADEQUACY OF LABELING CERTAIN TEXTILE FABRICS WITH 
REGARD TO FIBER CONTENT! 


HAZEL FLETCHER anp LOIS DENNHARDT* 


9 


Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station 


ORMERLY, it was a relatively 
to determine 
was silk, 
cotton, linen, or rayon. Now, 
however, new finishes and fabrics com- 
posed of two or more kinds of fibers make 
it difficult even for experienced textile 
workers to determine fiber content without 
using exacting methods of identification. 
Because the fiber content cannot be reliably 
determined without elaborate laboratory 
technique, fabrics on the market should 
have labels which state this content accu- 
rately. Besides helping the consumer at 
the time of purchase, such statements would 
enable him to exercise proper care in dry 
cleaning and laundering and would be of 
special value to persons allergic to certain 
textiles (/). 

Some attempts have been made to state 
the fiber content of textiles. The Federal 
Trade Commission adopted a ruling on 
May 26, 1930, that “‘the word ‘wool’ shall 
not be used in any way in labeling, adver- 
tising, merchandising, or selling of knit 
underwear unless the percentage by weight 
of wool contained in the garment be stated” 
(2). A commercial standard for ‘wool 
and part-wool blankets” became effective 
April 1, 1933, which provided for the label- 






1 Contribution No. 84, Department of Home 
Economics, Kansas State College. 

? Contributions by the junior author were based 
on results reported in a master’s thesis, ‘Adequacy 
of Labeling of Certain Mixed Textile Fabrics.” 
Library, Kansas State College, 1939. 
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ing of part-wool blankets with the guaran- 
teed minimum wool content (3), and one 
for wool and part-wool fabrics (4) became 
effective January 1, 1938. On October 27, 
1937, the Federal Trade Commission issued 
its ruling of fair trade practices for the 
rayon industry (5). The new rules define 
rayon as “the generic term for manu- 
factured textile fiber or yarn produced 
chemically from cellulose or with a cellu- 
lose base.”” In mixed fabrics containing 
rayon, it was required that the kinds of 
fibers and the percentages of each by weight 
be given on the labels. The ruling con- 
cerning rayon has met with some opposition. 
New rules were promulgated November 4, 
1938, for the silk industry. These rules 
recommend that silk fabrics be labeled as 
such and that mixed fabrics containing silk 
have the percentages of the different fibers 
given (6). The Federal Trade Commission 
also proposed trade practice rules for the 
wool industry in November 1938 (7). 
This paper reports an investigation of 
the extent of authentic information obtain- 
able concerning the fiber content of fabrics 
on the open market. The study was made 
on 268 fabrics purchased in 18 different 
stores in 7 towns and cities of the Midwest. 
Of these fabrics, 133 contained only one 
kind of fiber and 135 were of mixed fiber 
content. It was soon apparent that the 
information concerning mixed fabrics and 
synthetic fabrics was the least reliable, and 
an effort was made to select as wide a 
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variety of these as possible. Few all-cotton 
and all-linen fabrics which were thought to 
be correctly labeled were purchased. At 
the time of purchase any information on 
the labels in regard to fiber content was 
noted. If the fiber content of the textile 
was stated on the label, the clerk ordinarily 
gave no further information on this point. 
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analysis to determine the percentage of 
each fiber. An acetate rayon fabric was 
classified as accurately labeled if designated 
celanese rayon, acetate rayon, or acetate, 
and as partially accurate if designated 
rayon or celanese. The designation of a 
fabric made of cuprammonium rayon was 
considered accurate if given as cuprammo- 


Accuracy of information obtained about fiber content of 268 fabrics purchased on the open market 





KIND OF FABRIC NUM- | Num- | 
| BER | ber of 
fabrics 

One fiber only: | | 
Ese 4 2 
Linen. . 3 i 3 
Silk. 26 11 
Wool.... 146) 5 
Acetate rayon | 16 | 7 
Cuprammonium rayon 3; § 
Viscose rayon ' wh | 57 24 

Total | 133 | 57 

Mixed fibers: 
Cotton and wool... | 4 | 2 
Cotton and viscose. . | 15 3 
Cotton and linen | 6 5 
Wool and rabbit fur Zz 0 
Wool and viscose | 21 + 
Wool and silk. | § 2 
Silk and viscose ee. 2 
Acetate and viscose... .. | 43 12 
Other combinations of 2 kinds of | 

fibers... .. ume ws 6. 2 
Other combinations of 3 kinds of | 

fibers... | eee fee 

0 arr ere 135 | 34 





If the fiber content was not stated on the 
label, as much information as possible was 
obtained from the salesman and duly noted. 

Laboratory tests were made of all the 
fabrics. First the kinds of fibers present 
were determined, usually by microscopical 
examination. The fibers were then sub- 


jected to suitable chemical or microscopical 


INFORMATION FROM LABELS 


INFORMATION FROM SALESMEN 


Quality of information | Quality of information 


Num- 
Par- ber of Par- 
Accu- | tially (Inaccu-| fabrics | Accu- tially | Inaccu- 
rate | accu- rate rate accu- rate 
| rate rate 
2 0 0 2 1 1 0 
3 0 0 0 0 0 0 
11 0 0 16 13 2 1 
5 0 0 9 & 0 1 
1 5 1 9 2 7 0 
1 4 0 8 1 7 0 
0 23 1 35 0 31 4 
23 32 2 79 25 48 6 
0 2 0 11 + 5 2 
0 3 0 13 0 11 2 
0 5 0 2 0 2 0 
0 0 0 3 1 2 0 
0 4 0 19 0 18 1 
0 2 0 5 1 4 0 
0 2 0 5 0 5 0 
0 12 0 31 0 30 1 
0 1 0 ~) 2 3 0 
0 3 0 16 1 14 1 
0 34 0 110 9 94 7 


nium rayon, cuprammonium, or Bemberg 
rayon, and partially accurate if given as 
Bemberg or rayon. For viscose rayon, the 
terms viscose rayon and viscose were 
counted accurate and rayon partially ac- 
curate. Analyses made in the laboratory 
were then compared with the information 
obtained at the time of purchase. 
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A mixed fabric was considered accurately 
labeled if the kinds of fibers that it ccn- 
tained were correctly given; for example, 
if viscose rayon was designated as viscose 
rayon or viscose, or if cuprammonium 
rayon was designated as cuprammonium 
rayon, cuprammonium, or Bemberg rayon. 
Where the percentages of the various fibers 
were stated, the information was consid- 
ered accurate if the figures were correct 
within 10 per cent and partially accurate 
if the percentage of one kind of fiber 
was given and not the others. 

The accompanying table shows that in 
the case of fabrics made of a single kind of 
fiber, those made of cotton, linen, silk, and 
wool were commonly accurately labeled 
and that when the labels told nothing as 
to the fiber content, salesmen, in the main, 
gave accurate information. © The informa- 
tion about the three types of rayon was 
found to be the accurate. These 
fabrics were often represented as rayon, 
but they were seldom specifically desig- 
nated as acetate, viscose, or cuprammo- 
nium rayon. The word celanese was often 
used instead of acetate; Bemberg or Bem- 
berg rayon was always used instead of 


least 


cuprammonium rayon; and rayon was used 
instead of viscose rayon. 

Of the 133 fabrics consisting of one kind 
of fiber, 57 carried labels of which 23 or 
40.4 per cent were accurate. Of the 79 
for which salesmen gave information, 25 
or 31.6 per cent were accurately described. 
Thus, the information on the labels was 
more often accurate than that given by 
the salesmen. 

Of the 135 mixed fabrics, 117 were made 
of two kinds of fibers, and 18 of three kinds. 
Many had warp yarns of one kind and 
filling of another; others were made of 
blended yarns; still others were of ply 
yarns of different fibers. Cellulose acetate 
rayon and viscose rayon were most fre- 
quently found in combination. 
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Neither the labels nor the salesmen gave 
much information concerning the percent- 
age of each fiber present. Moreover, only 
one label was found that stated the per- 
centage of fiber present; this gave the wool 
content of the fabric as 25 per cent, but 
analysis showed only 15 per cent. The 
clerks gave percentages of fiber content 
for 12 fabrics, of which one was accurate, 
10 partially accurate, and one wrong. 

Of the 135 mixed fabrics examined, only 
34 were labeled; and for all of these the 
information given was only partially ac- 
curate. The clerks gave information con- 
cerning 110 fabrics. This was accurate in 
the case of 9 or 8.2 per cent, partially 
accurate in 94 or 85.4 per cent, and wrong 
in 7 or 6.4 per cent. 

't is apparent that fabrics consisting of a 
single kind of fiber are the ones most often 
labeled and that the information regarding 
them is more frequently accurate than in 
the case of mixed fabrics; but even for the 
single-fiber fabrics the accuracy was only 
40.4 per cent. In both single-fiber and 
mixed fabrics, the accuracy of the informa- 
tion given either by labels or by salesmen 
was inadequate. 

This study indicates that a large part of 
the information given about the fiber con- 
tent of fabrics on the open market is not 
accurate, and much remains to be done be- 
fore adequate labeling is achieved. If the 
percentage of fiber content were stated on 
the labels, much of the misinformation 
given by the salesmen to the consumer 
would be eliminated. Because the trade 
names used for rayon fabrics are often mis- 
leading, the kind of rayon present should be 
specifically designated as acetate, viscose, 
or cuprammonium, as the case may be. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
NEW BOOKS 


The Vitamins. A Symposium Arranged Under 
the Auspices of the CoUNCIL ON PHARMACY 
AND CHEMISTRY and the CouNCIL ON Foops 
OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Chicago: American Medical Association, 
1939, 637 pp., $1.50. 

Taken together, the 31 papers here assembled 
present current scientific knowledge of the 
nature, sources, functions, and nutritive values 
of vitamins and include certain aspects of their 
therapeutic uses. Several of the articles have 
already been noted in the JOURNAL as abstracts 
from the Journal of the American Medical 
Association. 


Introduction to Experimental Cookery. By 
Epitrx H. Nason. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1939, 317 pp., 
$2.75. 

Intended laboratory use by 
students with elementary 
chemistry and food preparation, this book is 
planned to acquaint the user with recent in- 
formation food research and 
researchers and their techniques, and at the 
same time develop ability to carry out simple 
food investigations which the students may 
be called on to conduct in later professional 
work. 


college 
familiar 


for 
already 


about foods, 


Gastronomic Bibliography. By KATHERINE 
GOLDEN Bittinc. San Francisco: A. W. 
Bitting, 1030 Green Street, 1939, 718 pp., $8. 
A carefully selected but fairly representative 

list of publications by authors from Apicius 

to our own contemporaries. The items are 
arranged according to authors in alphabetical 
order, with enough description to give a com- 
plete record and establish identification. 

There is also a helpful short-title index, with 

some subclassifications. The introduction and 
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the quaint illustrations add to the reader’s 
enjoyment of the book and its general subject. 
A useful reference volume for students of food 
preparation and customs and a godsend to 
collectors of books in that field. 


Mary Hunt’s Salad Bowl. New York: M. Bar- 
rows & Company, 1939, 102 pp., $1. 
Drawing on her 15 years of catering and 

tearoom experience, the author here assembles 
recipes and suggestions for making and serving 
salads and for combining them with other 
dishes in attractive menus for various occa- 
sions. 


Herbs for the Kitchen. By Irma Goopricu 
Mazza. Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1939, 312 pp., $2. 

In her introduction, the author insists that 
this book is the result of trying to reconcile her 
own New England tastes in food with those 
of a Latin husband, and that in compromising 
between the two she learned to use herbs and 
other seasonings freely but not too freely. She 
wittily describes the principal ones, tells how 
to grow some of them at home, then shows how 
to use them in all kinds of dishes, sauces, and 
“conceits.” 


Recipes from Old Hundred: 200 Years of New 
England Cooking. By NELLIE I. Brown. 
New York: M. Barrows and Company, 
1939, 255 pp., $2. 

Old Hundred is the name of a successful 
inn in western Connecticut whose landlady has 
known how to combine old-fashioned hospital- 
ity and skill in getting toothsome variety from 
simple materials with modern equipment and 
ideas of well-planned meals. She here gives us 
the recipes for some of the dishes with which 
she has accomplished this. 
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Health at Fifty. Edited by Wruam H. 
Rosey. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1939, 299 pp., $3. 

A collection from the free public lectures 
given on Sunday afternoons by the faculty of 
the Harvard Medical School. Though directed 
particularly to those who have reached middle 
life, much of the information here translated 
into lay language is pertinent to any age. The 
twelve topics covered are: “Heart Disease,” 
“Blood Pressure—Low and High,” ‘“Under- 
weight and Overweight,” “Progress in the 
Cancer Problem,” “Rheumatism,” “Normal 
and Abnormal Menstruation, Amenorrhea, and 
the Menopause,” “Care of the Eyes,” “Vita- 
mins and Vitamin Deficiencies,” ““The Glands 
of Internal Secretion and Human Activity,” 
“The Family Medicine Cabinet,” ‘Social 
Stress and Mental Health,” and “Preparing 
for a Comfortable Old Age.” 


A Textbook of Practical Nursing. By Katu- 
RYN OsMOND BROWNELL. Philadelphia: W. 
B. Saunders Company, 1939, 418 pp., $3. 

The director of the Brooklyn Y. W. C. A. 
School of Practical Nursing here brings between 
two covers the essential principles, techniques, 
and methods of practical nursing. There are 
chapters on professional ethics, household 
management, cooking, community health, as 
well as on anatomy, physiology, hygiene, 
general nursing procedures, and the care of 
special types of patients, including expectant 
and convalescent mothers and children of 
various ages. 


Equal Educational Opportunity for Youth: A 
National Responsibility. A report to the 
American Youth Commission. By NEWTON 
Epwarps. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1939, 189 pp., $2. 
The financial ability of the various states 

to support public education for their youth 

population was a subject of study which the 

American Youth Commission, in co-operation 

with the President’s Advisory Committee on 

Education and the National Resources Com- 

mittee, assigned to Professor Newton Edwards 

of the University of Chicago. This report of 


it brings out the unequal distribution of educa- 
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tional opportunities among and within the 
states and points toward federal aid for educa- 
tion as an aid in equalization. 


The Church and Adult Education. By Ber- 
NARD E. MELAND. New York: American 
Association for Adult Education, 1939, 114 
pp., $1. 

The sixteenth in the series of brief descrip- 
tions of the different phases of adult education 
with which the American Association for 
Adult Education is concerned. 


Seeing Our Country. Book Two. By WALTER 
B. Prrxrn and Harotp F. HuGcues. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1939, 384 
pp., $1.60. 

As in Book One (noted on page 401 of the 
June issue), the children in this well-illustrated 
story here learn about chemists, farmers, the 
South, and the Southwest. 


Workbook to Accompany “The Nations Today.” 
By Bruce Overton. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1939, 143 pp., $0.48. 
The volume with which this workbook 

belongs was noted on page 402 of the June 

JOURNAL. 


Building Your Personality. By HATTIE MARIE 
MarsH. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1939, 249 pp., $2.50. 

A combination textbook and workbook for 
college girls. It covers the topics ordinarily 
found in courses for the development of per- 
sonality, but gives exceptional emphasis and 
practical suggestions for speech and poise or 
posture. 


The Questions Girls Ask. By HELEN WEL- 
SHIMER. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, Inc., 1939, 128 pp., $1.50. 

A presentation of the so-called Bethlehem 
plan for local girls’ councils, developed as a 
junior division of the National Council of 
Women of the United States. It is based on 
the belief that what teen-age girls of today 
want most is to be poised, self-possessed, and 
self-confident, and that the girl who succeeds 
in this is the one who “realizes and lives by the 
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social code.” Among chapter titles are: 

“Open Forum,” “That First Date,” “Be 

Your Age,” “It’s Fun to Be Yourself,” “Gra- 

cious Lady,” ““The Wide, Wide World,” “The 

Boy Friend Looks You Over,” “Information, 

Please!” 

When We Meet Socially. By M’LEDGE Mor- 
FETT. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939, 
167 pp., $1.25. 

In this “‘guidebook to good form,” the dean 
of women at State Teachers College, Radford, 
Virginia, brings up the points of etiquette 
which high school and college girls are most 
likely to meet and tries to show the reasons for 
the accepted forms. Questions and blanks 
adapt it to workbook use. 


Vocations for Girls. By Mary REBECCA 
LINGENFELTER and Harry DExTER KITt- 
son. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1939, 358 pp., $2.50. 

Intended to give girls an idea of the different 
occupations open to them, this book divides the 
lines of work into those open mainly to women 
(including, among others, nursing, home 
economics, teaching, social service), open to 
both sexes, and open mainly to men but slightly 
to women, and then gives 20 pages to “the 
lady boss” and stay-at-home occupations. 
A reading list suggests descriptive and fictional 
books about the main types of work described. 
Readable and attractively printed. 


Fighting for Life. By S. JOSEPHINE BAKER. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939, 
264 pp., $2.75. 

The autobiography of one of our best-known 
leaders in the child welfare movement, dis- 
tinguished as crusader, organizer, and writer. 
In the descriptions of her girlhood in Pough- 
keepsie, her medical training, her internship, her 
pioneering in the New York City Bureau of 
Child Hygiene, and all her later successes, she 
throws many delightful side lights on manners, 
morals, and personalities. 


Fashions Since Their Debut. By CARRIE 
Witson. Scranton, Penna.: International 
Textbook Company, 1939, $1.50. 

Fashions from 2500 B.C. to this year of grace 
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are depicted by plates of black-and-white and 
silhouette drawings and brief verbal descrip- 
tions of striking characteristics. Each plate is 
devoted to a separate period, but the time be- 
tween periods grows much shorter as we come 
toward the present, and 5 of the 28 plates are 
given over to the 39 years of the twentieth 
century. 


Silk Screen Stencil Craft as a Hobby. By 
J. I. BreceLteiseEN. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1939, 139 pp., $2. 

The possibilities of reproducing designs by 
means of stencil screens of silk are discussed, 
directions for making and using are given, and 
processes and results are illustrated from photo- 
graphs and drawings. 


Graphic Presentation. By WILLARD COPE 
Brinton. New York: Brinton Associates, 
1939, 512 pp., $5. 

All kinds of graphic methods of presenting 
facts are illustrated and explained in this 
revision of a book published in 1914 under the 
title Graphic Methods of Presenting Facts. 
It should be a valuable reference book for any- 
one trying to make figures talk. In addition, 
the first chapters give interesting facts about 
the development of such methods, and the 
book is dedicated to William Playfair, 1759- 
1823, “the first exponent of graphic charts for 
general use” and of the doctrine that if a value 
can be measured it can be graphically shown. 


Government Publicity: Its Practice in Federal 
Administration. By James L. McCamy. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1939, 275 pp., $2.50. 

Planned to provide information needed by 
classes in government, this discussion by a 
member of the faculty at Bennington College 
deals with “the nature and practice of federal 
administrative publicity in the period of 
1937-38 against a background of the role of 
publicity in modern administrative statesman- 
ship.” The author considers federal adminis- 
tration publicity a proper function. He 
believes that it antedates-the New Deal and 
that it should be legitimatized through the 
removal of the present laws, which are designed 
more for its prevention than its control. 
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ABSTRACTS 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


A behavior syndrome characterizing prema- 
turely-born children, M. Surriey. Child 
Development 10, No. 2 (June 1939) 
pp. 115-128. 

Prematurely born children have a keen audi- 
tory and visual sensitivity; slow lingual-motor 
and manual development; locomotor difficulties 
manifested by speech defects, slap-dash 
manipulation, and lunging, clumsy gait; hyper- 
activity or sluggishness; and difficulties in 
sphincter control. Emotionally their atten- 
tion is fleeting; they are highly distractible and 
irascible and show stubbornness and nega- 
tivism, shyness, and dependence on mothers. 
The syndrome is more complete in boys than 
in girls. 


Oral and written wishes of rural and city school 
children, G. S. Speer. Child Development 
10, No. 3 (Sept. 1939) pp. 151-155. 
Expression of wishes of children ranging in 

age from 7 to 15 years were obtained from 115 

children in city schools and 76 children in one- 

room rural schools. They showed that rural 
children were more consistent in their wishes 
than city children; girls more often expressed 
wishes for things, personal wishes, wishes about 
other people, and more immediate wishes than 
boys. Boys expressed more “to become” 
wishes, more wishes for peace, for money, and 
for larger amounts of money than girls. Older 
children expressed more personal and “to 
become” wishes than younger children, who 
expressed more immediate wishes and more 
wishes for things. Age and sex were more 
important in determining the type of goal or 
desire, while social and cultural differences 
tended to affect the specific object of desire. 


The predictive value of infancy tests in relation 
to intelligence at five years, D. ANDERSON. 
Child Development 10, No. 3 (Sept. 1939) 
pp. 203-214. 

The infant performance scale has little or no 
significance in predicting standing in intelli- 
gence tests at 5 years of age. Tests given at 


3 or 6 months or at 18 months are more valuable 


than those given at 9 or 12 months, probably 
because of the small number of significant items 
reported at the latter months. At 5 years, 
certain test items involving the use of language 
and the understanding of words have a higher 
correlation with intelligence as measured by 
the Stanford-Binet method. 


Domination and social integration in the be- 
havior of kindergarten children and teachers, 
H. H. ANDERSON. Genetic Psychol. Mono- 
graphs 21, No. 3 (Aug. 1939) pp. 289-385. 
In an experimental play situation the propor- 

tion of kindergarten children receiving integra- 

tive and dominating scores was 10 to 1, while 
in teacher-pupil situations the proportion of 

dominating to integrative scores was 2 to 1. 

Domination tends to incite domination or 

resistance. An insecure child tends to make 

its companion insecure. Integrative behavior 

tends to induce integrative behavior in a 

companion. 


The social-sex development of children, E. H. 
CAMPBELL. Genetic Psychol. Monographs 21, 
No. 4 (Nov. 1939) pp. 463-552. 

A study of the progress of 112 children from 

5 to 17 years of age toward adult heterosexu- 

ality, based on observations in free play and 

activity situations, seems to indicate that chil- 
dren up to 8 years of age have an undiffer- 
entiated social relationship, then a rising 
preference for the same sex up to the time of 
puberty, when heterosexual feelings begin to 
develop. Separate and highly reliable scales 
produced for both boys and girls yield scores 
for girls more advanced than those for boys 
at all ages and show that the greatest varia- 

bility occurs in the age group from 10 to 14 

years. 


The treatment of enuresis by the conditioned 
reaction technique, J. J. B. Morcan and 
F. J. Witmer. J. Genetic Psychol. 55, First 
Half (Sept. 1939) pp. 59-65. 

Five cases of chronic enuresis were treated 
by a device which set a bell ringing as soon as 
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the urination started. The children learned in 
a very few trials, varying from 5 to 14, to go to 
the toilet instead of wetting the bed. A gen- 
eral improvement in personality and behavior 
was observed in the children as they overcame 
the bed-wetting habit. 


Family planning and cultural change, L. K. 
FRANK. J. Hered. 30, No. 6 (June 1939) 
pp. 273-278. 

The limitation and spacing of children is one 
of the most dramatic changes which the family 
is undergoing. Accompanying this are changes 
in beliefs about sex, such as the increasing con- 
ception of bisexuality rather than in the rigid 
dichotomy of the sexes, the change in the belief 
that sex is obscene and shameful, that sexual 
intercourse is a concession to the male and 
permissible only for procreation, and that the 
woman has a right to the inviolability of her 
own person. Contraception will play an im- 
portant part in the development of new and 
better sex ethics and a wiser and more enlight- 
ened education for marriage and family life. 


The limitations of infant and pre-school tests in 
the measurement of intelligence, J. E. 
ANDERSON. J. Psychol. 8, Second Half 
(Oct. 1939) pp. 351-379. 

Infant tests have very little correlation with 
the function which at later ages is called intelli- 
gence. Preschool tests measure only a portion 
of the function. Other methods of validation 
besides age progression should be developed and 
tested in the light of the ultimate development 
of the child. Meanwhile it is futile to make 
sweeping generalizations about the nature of 
intelligence based on scores obtained by infant 
and preschool tests. 


Projective measures for the study of per- 
sonality, L. K. Frank. J. Psychol. 8, 
Second Half (Oct. 1939) pp. 389-413. 
Personality emerges as the outcome of the 

interaction of cultural agents and the individual 

child. The ways in which it organizes experi- 
ence may be used to gain insight into the indi- 
vidual’s private world of meanings, signifi- 
cances, patterns, and feelings. Thus, working 
with clay, finger-painting, making ink blots as 
in the Rorschach tests, interpreting pictures, 
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using toys and building blocks, may be used to 
stimulate situations through which individuals 
reveal their private worlds and thus their per- 
sonalities. A comprehensive bibliography of 
projective methods for the study of personality 
is included. 


Time perspectives, L. K. Frank. J. Soc. Phil. 

4, No. 4 (July 1939) pp. 293-312. 

A synthesis of the most recent conceptions of 
time as a factor in science, especially as they 
affect the biological sciences and the under- 
standing of human conduct. The transform- 
ance of naive behavior into socially acceptable 
practices involves time perspectives. At dif- 
ferent stages of growth, time perspectives 
change; each individual builds his own private 
personal world; and whole social classes may 
be described by the time perspectives that 
dominate their lives. One individual may de- 
velop a different time perspective in each aspect 
of his living and with increasing maturity alter 
his perspectives, thus changing his past as he 
reconstitutes it in the light of the future. 
Experiences which occurred in early childhood, 
including those we have forgotten and those 
we cannot forget because they were so disturb- 
ing, create our future by the continuation of 
the emotions and feelings they aroused. Guilt 
is the “‘persistent operation of a past experience 
in the present as the source of our actual diffi- 
culties or our anticipated disasters. Objec- 
tively the past experience may have no possible 
connection with the present situation which, 
however, we see in the time perspective we 
impose upon the present.’’ Successful adjust- 
ment consists in the continual reorganization 
of experience as the individual grows older 
“assimilating the past to his present and order- 
ing its dimensions, repudiating it when neces- 
sary to accept a new prospective time perspec- 
tive. Our problem today is to construct a new 
future in the light of the far-reaching changes 
in our understanding of the past due to astron- 
omy, geology, and paleontology. Growth and 
development of children and our treatment of 
them mirror our hopes for the future.” 


Living 1, No. 1 (Jan. 1939) pp. 1-32; No. 2 
(Spring and Summer 1939) pp. 33-64. 
A new quarterly in the field of education for 
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family life has been published by the National 
Conference on Family Relations. Included are 
articles such as: ‘Predictive Factors in the 
Success or Failure of Marriage” by E. W. 
Burgess, “‘Preparation for Marriage in the High 
School Program” by L. K. Frank, descriptions 
of marriage courses at Temple University and 
the University of Iowa, and discussions of 
counseling and law in relation to family life. 
Each number also contains news notes and 
editorial comment. Subscription is $1.50 a 
year; membership $2, including the journal. 
The address is 1126 East 59th Street, Chicago. 


Types, levels and irregularities of response to a 
nursery school situation of forty children 
observed with special reference to home 
environment, II, E. SLater, ef al. Mono- 
graph of the Society for Research in Child 
Development 4, No. 2, Serial No. 21 (1939) 
pp. 1-148. 

A study of the relationships between home 
environment and the behavior in nursery school 
of 40 children, with brief case histories. A 
decided relationship is shown, specific illustra- 
tions are given, but no general conclusions are 
drawn about cause and effect. 


A bibliography of nursery school education, 
1935-1939, D. E. BrapBuryand E. L. SKEELs. 
National Association for Nursery Education, 
1939, 64 pp. 

Annotated bibliographies of the general and 
experimental periodical literature and books in 
the entire nursery school field from 1935 to 
1939. Topics include housing and equipment; 
food and eating; sleeping and dressing prob- 
lems; personality development and problems; 
social, motor, mental, and language develop- 
ment; play; literature; music; art; science; 
curriculum studies; research; and parent edu- 
cation. [The pamphlet may be obtained from 
the Association, 71 East Ferry Avenue, Detroit, 
Michigan, for 40 cents a copy.] 
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Keeping family life stimulating, G. D. Srop- 
DARD. Nail. Parent-Teacher 33, No. 10 
(June-July 1939) pp. 29-31. 

Practical suggestions include having several 
children, a physical setup which provides space 
for activities and for peace and quiet, some out- 
door space, planned excursions for fun, sepa- 
rate activities and interests for husbands and 
wives, interest in one another’s work and prob- 
lems, satisfactory money arrangements, and 
continued physical attractiveness. 


Education as individual development, R. 
Anprus. WN. Y. State Educ. 27, No. 2 
(Nov. 1939) pp. 130-131. 

Three major factors in education emerge 
from the maze of research in many disciplines: 
the prime importance of the individual child, 
growth as a continuous process, and the influ- 
ence of environment on the growth processes 
of the individual. Children need to share in 
the planning of the environment in which they 
live; otherwise, irresponsibility and indifference 
arise. Differences in ability, background, race, 
nationality, and religion are a challenge to the 
teachers who can use them and who themselves 
feel secure with those who differ from them. 
“Provide the best possible environment and 
guidance and we shall be astonished at what we 
see if we have eyes to see.” 


Proceedings of the third biennial meeting of 
the Society for Research in Child Develop- 
ment, University of Chicago, 1938, 131 pp. 
The papers and bibliographies presented at 

the conference deal with relations between the 

physical organism and behavior, the influence 
of the group upon behavior, the modifiability 
of growth, the contribution of the study of the 
abnormal to an understanding of the normal. 

The proceedings also include reports of round 

tables on physical growth, dental caries, and 

fatigue. 


E. McG. 
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CONSUMER PROBLEMS 


Problems under informative labeling. Ameri- 
can Management Association, Marketing 
Series No. 34, 1939. 

From the manufacturer’s point of view, 

F. S. BLANCHARD, pp. 1-8. 

“The consumer movement has settled in- 
formative labeling for us,” a situation which 
no progressive manufacturer, proud of his 
product, could wish otherwise, save for the 
practical difficulties of preparing the labels. 
In connection with textiles used for clothing, 
closely related points to be considered are the 
most effective size and appearance of the tag, 
and the amount and nature of the information 
which it is to carry. The choice of the facts 
to be used should be based on the purposes for 
which the fabric is used; they should be simply 
stated (perhaps with the help of symbols); and 
the backing of the trade, especially the stores, 
should be obtained for a promotional and edu- 
cational advertising campaign. For the re- 
tailer, informative labels serve several purposes: 
to educate the salesgirl, to inform and enlist 
the confidence of the customer, and to act as 
silent salesman while the salesgirl is engaged 
with other customers. Essential for satis- 
factory labeling are standardized definitions of 
terms, a field in which the National Association 
of Finishers of Textile Fabrics is pointing the 
way by its work with colorfastness. 

From the retailer’s point of view, H. Bricut- 

MAN, pp. 9-16. 

The past year has seen notable progress both 
in consumer understanding of and demand for 
informative labeling and in the recognition by 
business of its imminence, especially as the 
result of recent federal laws and bills. Another 
sign of progress is the work of the labeling com- 
mittee of the National Consumer-Retailer 
Council. More than 6,230 check lists returned 
to the committee in a study of what consumers 
want on labels showed clearly that for textiles 
and garments the information wanted con- 
cerned fiber content, size, performance 
(strength and color permanence), and methods 
of care. The argument that informative labels 
are useless because those placed on goods by the 
manufacturer are sometimes removed by the 
retailer should hold only in the case of poorly 


prepared labels. Translating the necessary 
technical information into terms the customer 
can understand becomes less troublesome if 
emphasis is placed on the facts learned by the 
technical processes rather than on the processes 
themselves. There is need for study and ex- 
perimenting with the best form of label, but the 
controversial aspects of the subject are “‘gradu- 
ally being resolved on the basis of common 
sense.” 

From the consumer’s point of view, E. C. 

FRANKLIN, pp. 17-23. 

Thanks to progress by both parties ‘‘business 
and consumers agree that, in every phase of 
distribution, there should be constant vigilance 
and effective cooperation on the part of both 
groups to obtain the maximum value for each.” 
In the consumer education work carried on by 
the American Association of University Women 
emphasis is placed not only on information 
about goods but also on the responsibility of the 
individual consumer for satisfactory purchasing 
conditions. The consumer movement should 
be welcomed by the businessman because it 
means a more intelligent public interest in both 
his merchandise and his problems. 


Labeling the consumer movement, W. K. 
GaABLER. Am. Retail Federation, 1939, 
58 pp. 

This “analysis from the retailer’s point of 
view of organizations and agencies engaged in 
consumer activities”’ is a careful, factual exami- 
nation into the extent of the movement, how it 
came about, its character and personnel; the 
consumer activities of federal, state, and local 
governments; consumer education in schools 
and colleges; development of consumer co- 
operatives; and efforts of retailers to meet con- 
sumer demands. Mr. Gabler says: “We have 
seen the consumer movement divided into a 
conservative group financed and promoted by 
business interests, a majority of less active mid- 
dle groups, and a militant group which contains 
some who sharply criticize business and its 
practices and others who try to perform the 
distribution function themselves in competition 
with business through cooperatives. The mid- 
dle group recently has become more and more 
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antagonistic to the business-financed group 
which, they feel, is trying to exploit them, 
especially when it tries to work under the guise 
of an independent consumer group. Thus the 
broad middle group, rather against its will, has 
been driven more towards the militant group.. .. 
The best proof that the consumer movement is 
not made up of professional consumers as lead- 
ers, but that it actually lacks leadership is the 
multiplicity and variety of expressions and 
plans. Most leaders of large women’s organi- 
zations whose members have strong consumer 
interests confess that they do not lead but are 
pushed into these activities by a mass demand 
which don’t quite know how to 
satisfy....”’ An appendix summarizes the de- 
velopment of consumer activities in each group. 
[The publication is obtainable from the Ameri- 
can Retail Federation, 1627 K Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for 50 cents a copy.] 


they 


”? 


Protection of the consumer, L. J. Gorpon. 
Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci. 206 (Nov. 
1939) pp. 75-80. 

In covering this subject in an issue devoted 
to “Government Expansion in the Economic 
Sphere,” the author maintains that the tradi- 
tional idea that consumers, by free rational 
choices, could control the supply of goods and 
services was based on_ these 
that consumers know what they want; that they 
can judge the quality of the goods offered and 
also the fairness of the price charged; and that 
competition is free and acts as a restraining 
force on producer profits. Gradually these 
assumptions have proved untenable, and gov- 
ernment has been called in to protect consumers. 
At first this was done by state laws and munici- 
pal ordinances preventing the sale of unwhole- 
some food; then the federal government entered 
the picture with the passage of the Pure Food 
and Drug Act of 1906. About five years later 
honest business felt the need of protecting 
itself—and incidentally the public—against 
flagrant advertising abuses and secured the 
passage of the so-called Printers’ Ink laws in 
38 states. State legislatures have set up special 


assumptions: 


commissions to decide on the fairness of prices 
charged consumers of public utilities, and a few 
have regulated life insurance and censored 
motion pictures to protect the consumer’s 
money or morals. 


The 1930’s have seen the 
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emergence of a consumer movement and a rapid 
widening of government activity in behalf of 
consumers. Although state and local govern- 
ments have joined in this, it is most conspicuous 
in the federal government, as witness the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938, 
the volume and variety of informational 
services given to consumers, and official en- 
couragement of consumer co-operatives. Next 
steps are listed as increased government pro- 
motion of consumer education, increased infor- 
mational services, legislation to make competi- 
tion effective, and general policies to make 
consumer choices free and intelligent. 


Legislation. Bull. Am. Home Econ. Assocn., 

Series 22, No. 2 (Nov. 1939) pp. 8-9. 

In connection with a report of the workings 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, reference is made to the hearings which it 
requires shall be held on ‘“‘definitions and stand- 
ards of identity” for foods, and a list is given 
of products considered up to about Novem- 
ber 1, together with the date at which each 
was reported in the Federal Register. 


Consumer Education Journal 1, No. 1 (Oct. 

1939) 20 pp. 

This first number of the official journal of 
the Consumer Education Association, whose 
membership is composed of teachers of con- 
sumer education in secondary schools, junior 
and senior colleges, and adult education groups, 
was edited by Dr. Edward Reich. Dedicated 
to consumer welfare, it outlines the policies of 
the board of editors and presents papers by 
experienced teachers in the field of consumer 
education. The Journal carries no commercial 
advertising in the usual sense, and subscription 
to it is included in membership dues ($1 a year) 
in the Association. [The address is 45 Sunny- 
side Avenue, Brooklyn, New York.] 


Study of informative labeling. Consumer 
Standards Project, Consumers’ Counsel Div., 
A.A.A., 1939, 170 pp. 

This report is based on a survey by the Na- 
tional Consumer-Retailer Council regarding 
what information consumers, manufacturers, 
and retailers believe should be given on the 
labels of 12 commonly used commodities. 
[Edition limited.] 
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Materials for consumer education. Con- 

sumers’ Counsel Div., A.A A., 1939. 

A new consumer education bibliography 
which lists recent courses of study, guides for 
group discussion, textbooks, visual material, 
and surveys. 


Cooperation or legislation, E.W.ELHART. Re- 
tail Executive 11, No. 44 (Nov. 1, 1939) p. 1. 
The front page of this issue, including a car- 

toon, was devoted to the significance of the 

position taken by consumer organizations in the 

National Consumer-Retailer Council and in- 

cluded the following: ‘‘An important milestone 

in the development of the consumer movement 
has been reached. The three largest and most 
important women’s organizations in the coun- 
try, including some of the finest brains and 
talent, have finally formed a united front.... 

The program which has the backing of the Gen- 

eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Ameri- 

can Home Economics Association and the 

American Association of University Women .. . 

can be concisely stated as follows: To preserve 

Democracy, to secure enough income to satisfy 

wants, to exercise real freedom of choice in the 

market place and to accomplish these objec- 
tives preferably through a cooperative program. 

Of these four objectives business must of neces- 

sity pay immediate attention to the last two. 

These women want advertising to be used as a 

powerful instrument of education for discrimi- 

nating buying and that it should help intelligent 
buying. They want the most useful kind of 
definitions for consumer goods such as ABC 
designations. They want standard terminol- 
ogy and selling by specifications. They want 
advertising to be factual rather than emotional 
initsappeal. To carry this through the women 
are asking for a full fledged partnership with 
business in a cooperation program. Business is 
offered the choice of this or, by inference, legis- 

lation which will bring the desired results. . . . 

Obviously the next move is from business. It 

can elect to ‘play ball or fight.’ To play ball 

will mean the evolution on a gradual basis of 
the objectives stated or those found by experi- 
ence to be better. To fight will mean a battle 
in legislatures and in the courts with an almost 
certain assurance that in the end, outnumbered 
a hundred or a thousand to one, business will 
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lose. Retailers have so far led in cooperation 
with the consumer groups... . Yet there is no 
doubt that outside of a few farsighted leaders 
the rank and file believe that these consumer 
leaders are meddlesome busy-bodies and that 
the traditional ways of doing business will and 
must go on. In the manufacturing field an 
even lesser number of executives have been 
convinced that the consumer movement is of 
more than fleeting importance. .. . Instead of 
opposing, business can better afford to be gen- 
erous toward the consumer movement. With 
cooperation and financial support the objectives 
will be achieved gradually and without too 
much disturbance. Business leaders might 
well proceed according to the old maxim, ‘If you 
can’t lick ’em, jine ’em.’” 


Consumer movement shows progress on two 
fronts. Retail Executive 11, No. 44 (Nov. 
1, 1939) pp. 8-9. 

The second annual dinner of the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council and the recent 
meeting of the Association of National Adver- 
tisers are both reported as showing the progress 
of consumer influence in informative merchan- 
dising. At the former, Mrs. Saidie Orr Dunbar 
spoke for the consumer organizations in the 
Council [see preceding abstract]. She was fol- 
lowed by C. B. Larrabee, who, in speaking for 
advertising, agreed to the need of co-operation 
but doubted whether buyer and seller could 
meet without some antagonism. An important 
feature of the Association of National Adver- 
tisers meeting was the presentation and dis- 
cussion of a survey of consumer opinion on 
interviews with 5,000 persons, of whom 24 
per cent had heard of the consumer movement 
and 12 per cent were fairly well informed about 
it. It was the belief of 72 per cent that adver- 
tising raised the cost of a product. Grade 
labeling was favored by 56 per cent and stricter 
regulation of advertising by 59 per cent. 
Though a majority believed truthfulness in 
advertising had increased in the last 5 years, 
73 per cent were willing to pay more for na- 
tionally advertised products. The meeting 
apparently agreed that business should prepare 
to give the type of information wanted. 

H. W. A. 
H. R. H. 
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EDUCATION 


Contributed by the Home Economics Education Service, United States Office of Education 


GENERAL 


New developments in home economics educa- 
tion, M. BEEMAN. Am. Vocational Assocn. 
J. 14, No. 3 (Sept. 1939) pp. 142-144. 

A description of some of the trends in educa- 
tion for home and family living and in cur- 

riculum building.—A. L. 


Creative America: can she begin again, H. 
Rucc. Frontiers of Democracy 6, No. 47 
(Oct. 1939) pp. 9-11. 

The American problem at this time is to 
build a civilization of abundance, democracy, 
integrity of expression. Dangerous crossroads 
face us with the social system stalled, natural 
resources squandered, millions of people ready 
to work and unable to do so, democracy chal- 
lenged, the people bewildered. The schools 
must help people from the cradle to the grave 
to recognize this problem and choose wisely 
at the crossroads. There are “signs that we 
have the creative capacity to develop a practi- 
cable social design, indigenous, realistic and 
humane.”—B. I. C. 


Of new social frontiers in contemporary society, 
H. W. Opum. Frontiers of Democracy 6, 
No. 47 (Oct. 1939) pp. 15-17. 

Important to desirable social development 
are (1) the development of rich cultures and 
new physical resources in the several regions 
of the country and (2) the combination of 
research in the physical and social sciences 
so as to secure a reintegration of human values, 
fairer economic practices, better race relations, 
more effective methods of attaining peace—a 
balance and equilibrium between culture and 
civilization.—B. I. C. 

A program for education: ten proposals for 
action, W. G. Carr. J. Am. Assocn. Univ, 


Women 33, No. 1 (Oct. 1939) pp. 23-28. 
A ten-point program taken from the series 
of three volumes on “Education in American 
Democracy” prepared by the Educational 
Policies Commission was presented to uni- 
versity women for study and action. It 


included: maintaining the integrity of American 
public education; developing a new program of 
general education in secondary schools ad- 
justed to the varying needs of every boy and 
girl of secondary school age; making education 
effectively free, that is, allowing no one to be 
barred from educational opportunity by place 
of residence or poverty of parents; letting 
educational agencies conduct the work of 
education; giving teachers a chance to share 
in the development of school policy; facing the 
educational problems created by a decreasing 
birth rate and decline in immigration; recog- 
nizing self-realization as the primary purpose 
of education in a democracy; creating a com- 
plete program of education with the purpose of 
producing economic efficiency; directing educa- 
tion toward the development of wholesome 
human relationships, particularly within the 
family; developing at once a greatly improved 
program of education for civic responsibility. 
—R. V. H. 


A research program in art appreciation, R. 
FAULKNER. J. Educ. Research 33, No. 1 
(Sept. 1939) pp. 36-43. 

Some of the confusions in regard to develop- 
ing an appreciation of art are discussed, and 
a program of investigation of some of the 
problems is proposed.—B. I. C. 


The reorientation of education to the promotion 
of mental hygiene, L. W. FRANK. Ment. 
Hyg. 23, No. 4 (Oct. 1939) pp. 529-543. 
The task of mental hygiene is indicated as 

that of breaking the continuity of those cul- 

tural traditions and family patterns that now 
lead to unnecessary personality distortions. 

“Mental hygiene is not an embellishment or 

auxiliary service to be added to education. 

It is a far-reaching and all-embracing concep- 

tion of the reorganization of our culture in 

terms of human needs and values and the crea- 
tion of a social life dedicated to human con- 
servation. A program of mental-health 
education must enlist families, schools, and all 
other agencies for human guidance, in a united 
effort to protect and cherish the personalities 
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of all children, if we are to realize our human 
potentialities.”—-S. M. B. 


Motion pictures for better human relations, 
A. V. KELIHER. Progressive Educ. 16, 
No. 6 (Oct. 1939) p. 431. 

A report of the availability for rental of the 
Human Relations Series of Films, through 
the Commission on Human Relations of the 
Progressive Education Association. Booklets 
which accompany the films provide study ma- 
terial and suggestions for discussion. Made 
from excerpts of famous photoplays, the films 
present dramatic studies of personalities in 
action.—S. M. B. 


ELEMENTARY 


On art appreciation of children: III. Textile 
pattern preference study, B. LARK-Horo- 
vitz. J. Educ. Research 33, No. 1 (Sept. 
1939) pp. 7-35. 

Art appreciation of over 550 children 6 to 
15 years of age, as indicated by the preferences 
for textile patterns, was studied to determine 
the differences in age, sex, and general ability. 
The variety of reasons given for choice of 
patterns became greater as age advanced. 
—B.I.C. 


The effectiveness of teaching by radio, D. C. 
Cook and C. L. Nemzex. J. Educ. Re- 
search 33, No. 2 (Oct. 1939) pp. 105-109. 
Two groups each of 150 intermediate school 

pupils were compared after both had considered 

the same educational material in school and 
one group had also listened to 15 educational 
broadcasts by radio. Differences in results 
were all in favor of the radio group, though 
not all were statistically significant.—B. I. C. 


Beautifying the farmstead, J. C. BAKER. 
J. Natl. Educ. Assocn. 28, No. 6 (Sept. 
1939) pp. 172-173. 

Suggestions for rural teachers as to objectives, 
pupil activities, and expected outcomes for 

work on beautifying the farmstead.—A. L. 


Industrial arts in elementary education, H. K. 
MACKINTOSH. School Life 25, No. 2 (Nov. 
1939) pp. 43-44, 64. 

Industrial arts in elementary education look 
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toward the growth of the child rather than 
toward the development of skills in wood- 
working, cooking, and sewing.—S. M. B. 


SECONDARY 


Some reflections on the secondary core curric- 
ulum, J. P. Leonarp. Curric. J. 10, No. 6 
(Oct. 1939) pp. 250-252. 

A core curriculum is defined, its purposes 
are discussed, and the means used by different 
groups to find problems and content of core 
courses and to set up administrative arrange- 
ments are described.—B. I. C. 


The community council and the school, L. 
Guuick. Curric. J. 10, No. 6 (Oct. 1939) 
pp. 273-274. 

The plan of organizing a community to 
study its problems and improve its situation is 
described by the director, showing the way 
in which there is an interchange of ideas and 
an intermingling of service between the school 
pupils and faculty and many individuals and 
organizations in the community.—B. I. C. 


Some values of informal methods of appraisal 
in teaching home economics, M. Prieur. 
Prac. Home Econ. 17, No. 7 (July-Aug. 
1939) pp. 205-206; No. 10 (Oct. 1939) 
pp. 286, 301-305. 

Illustrates the use of case situations in leading 
pupils to discover the factors for a successful 
family life and to develop traits of personality 
and character necessary and favorable for this. 
Anecdotal records used in an evaluation of 
objectives in family relationships are included. 
—A. L. 


Illustrative materials that aid in teaching 
children’s clothing, H. Harmon. Prac. 
Home Econ. 17, No. 10 (Oct. 1939) pp. 
283-284, 304. 

Suggestions for collecting, using, and filing 
illustrative materials for teaching children’s 

clothing are given with illustrations.—A. L. 


A new education for youth, V. T. THAYER, 
C. B. Zacury, and R. Korinsky. Progres- 
sive Educ. 16, No. 6 (Oct. 1939) pp. 398-409. 
A part of the report of the Commission on 

Secondary Education Curriculum of the Pro- 
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gressive Education Association. Suggested superior as well as less capable students have 
as the crucial needs of adolescents are: im- problems and that individual as well as group 
mediate social relationships, wider social guidance is needed.—B. I. C. 


relationships, economic relationships, and per- 
sonal living. “Schools have neglected these 
areas in favor of handing down materials that 
had a genuine place only in another order.” 
Reorganization in secondary schools may well 
take its departure from an identification of 
these needs.—S. M. B. 


COLLEGE 


Living source material in the college cur- 
riculum. News note of a project reported 
by M. TuHompson. Curric. J. 10, No. 6 
(Oct. 1939) pp. 241-242. 

At Barnard College several problems of 
concern to the consumer were studied by going 
to the factories which make consumer goods, 
to the workers’ homes to see how wages were 
being spent, to hearings where adjustments in 
wages were being made, to retail establishments 
where goods were being sold, and to centers 
of distribution of surplus commodities. This 
dramatic use of situations in the environment 
supplements the reading and leads to an under- 
standing of the ramifications of the consumer 
problem and means of helping with it.—B. I. C. 


Some problems in personnel research, J. J. 
OPPENHEIMER. J. Higher Educ. 10, No. 7 
(Oct. 1939) pp. 363-368. 

Several experiments are being tried in a 
municipal university to determine how to 
select students and how to adjust the curric- 
ulum and guidance program to needs of 
students. Some bases for predicting college 
success have been found; the work of students 
with only 11 years of previous schooling has 
been compared with paired students who have 
had 12 years; and courses have been changed 
in the light of the fact that over 60 per cent 
of the freshmen do not register for the third 
year of college work.—B. I. C. 


Academic adjustment problems, C. M. Sairn. 
J. Higher Educ. 10, No. 7 (Oct. 1939) pp. 
369-374. 

A study of experiences and opinions of col- 
lege students and student deans as to problems 
and methods of giving help indicates that 


Charting an institutional philosophy, J. A. 
RANDALL. J. Higher Educ. 10, No. 7 (Oct. 
1939) pp. 375-380. 

As a guide to institutional effort a unity of 
understanding among the faculty and admin- 
istrative officers is needed. Putting this in 
chart form aided one institution in creating a 
design for the institution’s program. A 
living, evolving philosophy calls for successive 
editions of the chart.—B. I. C. 


Selecting graduate students, W. J. BRINK. 
J. Higher Educ. 10, No. 8 (Nov. 1939) pp. 
425-430. 

A summary is given of the policies and prac- 
tices in 88 institutions offering graduate work. 
The conclusion is that each institution should 
decide its objectives in graduate work, de- 
termine the prerequisites that prospective 
students should have in the light of these, 
develop techniques for studying qualifications 
of applicants, and encourage only those who 
have a reasonable probability of success. 
—B.I.C. 


ADULT 


Adult education comes of age, M.S. MACLEAN. 
Adult Educ. Bull. 3, No. 4 (June 1939) pp. 
8-11 [abstracted in Educ. Digest 5, No. 2 
(Oct. 1939) pp. 29-31]. 

The shift in population age is forcing adult 
education to mature. Today there are 2,100 
adults for every 1,000 youths under 16, while 
90 years ago there were only 889. Increased 
speed in communication impels the adult 
population to keep up with what is going on. 
Research is needed to discover the interests, 
needs, abilities, and problems of the adult 
students. The results of a study of 5,000 stu- 
dents in adult classes are reported.—R. V. H. 


Democratic versus authoritarian adult educa- 
tion, B. M. Cuarrincton. J. Adult Educ. 
11, No. 2 (June 1939) pp. 242-245. 
Democratic versus authoritarian adult edu- 

cation are compared from the standpoint of 

objectives, methods, controls, and motivation. 
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The problem of motivation presents the great- 
est challenge to adult education in a democracy 
It involves bringing to the common man a 
sense of goals as exciting and appeals as deeply 
moving as those which authoritarian systems 
use to give him assurance of the significance of 


his own existence.—R. V. H. 


average age 75, G. 
11, No. 4 (Oct. 


A discussion group 
Lawton. J. Adult Educ. 
1939) pp. 387-395. 

A consulting psychologist established a 
discussion group, with all participants over 
60, to learn something about the inner lives of 
older persons. It was found that well-adjusted 
older persons are likely to be persons who all 
their lives have done one of three things: 
prevented deprivations that threatened; found 
substitutes for things lost; reconciled them- 
selves to the inevitable. Scientific knowledge 
of later maturity is a matter for future in- 
vestigation, but adult education is in a position 
to contribute to one of the imminent problems 
of our society in the proper utilization of the 
resources for living possessed by the men and 


m. V. Be 


women who are past 60 years of age. 


Women, education and democracy, D. C. 
FisHer. J. Natl. Educ. Assocn. 28, No. 7 
(Oct. 1939) pp. 197-198. 

Work which women had always done in the 
home was drained out by machine-using in- 
dustrial society. Women are now doing in a 
modern way what women have always done. 
During the late 19th and the early 20th 
century they made their way painfully against 
prodigious opposition into schools, colleges, 
hospitals, normal schools, where they could 
get the training they needed to go on in the new 
way with their old The idea of 
retiring married women from active work in 
order to make more jobs for those who need 
work is pure pretense, or the effort would be 
made to retire from active work anyone, man 
or woman, with income enough to live without 


services. 
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a job. It should be natural for educators to 
keep open the way for women to achieve full 
maturity in life as well as in school. This 
provides a bulwark of democracy. Fascism 
offers trivial and childish rewards for women 
remaining docile and immature.—A. L. 
SUPERVISION 

Emotional maturity for teachers, M. T. 

CASSLER. Clearing House 14, No. 1 (Sept. 

1939) pp. 15-18. 

Mental health for the adult implies mental 
maturity. Some positive courses of action 
which may lead to adulthood include: relating 
ourselves satisfactorily to society; ridding our- 
selves of certain infantile traits, such as over- 
timidity; learning how to be firm without being 
dogmatic; maintaining the spirit of inquiry. 
If teachers are not to be children, they must 
learn to direct themselves as well as to direct 
others; they must not only face reality but 


m. V. ee 


learn to create it. 
A cooperative study of teacher education, 

W. E. Armstronc. Curric. J. 10, No. 6 

(Oct. 1939) pp. 257-260. 

A description of the 5-year study of pre- 
service and in-service education of teachers 
carried on under the direction of the American 
Council on Education, including its philosophy 
and the general plans for work. A list is 
given of the types of institutions and school 
systems selected to participate.—B. I. C. 


A critical appraisal of teachers’ social attitudes 
and information,G.W.HARTMANN. Harvard 
Educ. Rev. 9, No. 3 (May 1939) pp. 296-306 
[abstracted in Educ. Digest 5, No. 1 (Sept. 
1939) pp. 12-14]. 

A report is given of the results of two national 
surveys designed to determine the relation 
existing between the social attitudes and knowl- 
edge of 4,000 secondary and 10,000 elementary 
school teachers. Basic inconsistencies were 
revealed.—R. V. H. 
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NUTRITION 
Contributed by the staff of the Office of Experiment Stations, United States Department of 
Agriculture 


VITAMIN B; METABOLISM 


The clinical significance and estimation of 
blood vitamin B,;, E. N. ROWLANDs and 
J. F. Wirxtnson. Brit. Med. J., No. 4060 
(Oct. 29, 1938) pp. 878-883. 

By a modification of the Schopfer method 
for estimating vitamin B, in blood, the authors 
determined the standard range for normal blood 
to be between 6.5 and 16.5 micrograms of 
vitamin B, per 100 cc. of whole blood. Esti- 
mations made on 48 patients with a variety of 
diseases placed the vitamin B,; content of the 
blood below the 6.5 ug. level in cases of mal- 
nutrition; diabetic, nutritional, and alcoholic 
neuritis; scurvy; simple achlorhydric anemia; 
pernicious anemia with neurological involve- 
ment; thyrotoxicosis; and diabetes mellitus. 
Values within the normal range are reported 
for patients with polyneuritis, pernicious ane- 
mia without spinal cord involvement, secondary 
microcytic anemia, and subacute combined 
degeneration of the spinal cord. 


L’élimination urinaire de fortes doses d’aneu- 
rine (vitamine B,) administrées en injection 
sous-cutanée [The urinary elimination of 
large doses of aneurin (vitamin B,) adminis- 
tered by subcutaneous injection], F. Sctctovu- 
NOFF. Compt. Rend. Soc. Biol. [Paris] 131, 
No. 15 (May 6, 1939) pp. 53, 54. 

A few data are presented on the urinary 
elimination of vitamin B, following its injec- 
tion subcutaneously in doses varying from 4 
to 50 mg. From 15 to 38 per cent of the in- 
jected aneurin was eliminated, but there seemed 
to be no parallel between the size of the dose 
administered and the amount eliminated. A 
few subjects received daily injections of as 
much as 50 mg. of the vitamin. For these the 
maximum elimination tended to occur on the 
second or third day after the injection, leveling 
off at this point except for certain sharp de- 
clines, which were temporary and unexplain- 
able. Apparently tissue saturation was pro- 
duced by the large injections, since urinary 
elimination of the vitamin was maintained at 


about 4 or 5 times the normal level for approxi- 
mately a week after cessation of the injections. 


Zur Frage der Vitamin B,;-Belastung beim 
Menschen [The vitamin B, test in humans], 
A. HILpEBRANDT. Deut. Med. Wochschr. 
65, No. 16 (April 20, 1939) pp. 639-641. 
The vitamin B, elimination (urinary) was 

determined for a group of healthy pregnant, 

nonpregnant, and lactating women on a regular 
hospital diet. The elimination was usually 
greatest after the main meal of the day and 
was lowest at night, the total excretion for the 

24 hours ranging from 100 to 450 micrograms 

for the nonpregnant women and from 52 to 

97 wg. for the pregnant cases. The lactating 

women studied showed no uniform behavior. 

In another series of tests each subject received 

an intramuscular injection of 10 mg. of the 

vitamin on each of 4 successive test days. In 
all three groups the subjects eliminated most 
of the injected portion within the first 3 hours, 
after which there was a sudden and sharp drop 
in the urinary excretion of the vitamin. In 
none of the groups did the subjects show any 
definite relation between the elimination on the 
test days and that on the control days. The 
nonpregnant women seldom excreted more than 
50 per cent of the test dose, the pregnant women 
excreted still less, and even when the increased 
excretion in the milk of the lactating women 
was taken into consideration, the injected vita- 
min was still not entirely accounted for. The 
vitamin B, content of the milk of lactating 
women increased from pre-injection levels of 

8 to 12 wg. per 100 gm. to levels of 18 to 32 ug. 

in the second to fourth hours after injection of 

the test dose, followed by a decrease to 11 to 18 

ug. in the fourth to eighth hours. With in- 


creased doses of the vitamin there was some 
increase in the vitamin B,; content of the milk, 
but this increase was limited and the milk 
seemed to reach a maximum that was not 
exceeded even with the higher doses (20 mg.) 
or with longer test periods. This maximum 
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differed with the various individuals, the 
highest values obtained amounting to 50 to 
60 ug. per 100 gm. 


Vitamin B,; content of human milk as affected 
by ingestion of thiamin chloride, A. F. 
MorGAn and E. G. Haynes. J. Nuir. 18, 
No. 2 (Aug. 10, 1939) pp. 105-114. 

Careful records were kept of the food con- 
sumption of two healthy lactating women 
whose diets differed appreciably in vitamin B; 
content. The total milk production was 
estimated, and the vitamin B, content of the 
milks was determined by biological assay. 
During the first month of the test when the 
subjects were on their usual diets furnishing, 
respectively, a daily average of about 1,650 
and 1,050 micrograms of vitamin B;, the milks 
secreted had respective vitamin B; potencies 
of 32 and 11 »g. per 100 gm. During a second 
test month the dietary intakes were adjusted 
somewhat to average 1,150 and 1,140 ug., 
respectively, and each subject was given 5 mg. 
of thiamin chloride daily. At this stage there 
was no change in the vitamin B, content of the 
milk of higher potency, but an increase was 
noted in that of lower potency, the new level 
for the latter being 20 ug. per 100 gm. During 
the third experimental period the daily vitamin 
supplements were increased somewhat, the 
first subject receiving 10 mg. of thiamin chloride 
and the second subject receiving 14.2 mg. 
The daily dietary intakes amounted to 1,250 
and 1,060 yg., respectively. The new levels 
for the milk became 25 and 25 yg. per 100 gm. 
Three assays of market samples of cow’s milk 
showed 27, 30, and 32 ug. per 100 gm. “It is 
concluded that the level of vitamin B, in 
human milk is controlled in the lower brackets 
by the vitamin B, content of the diet, but 
that, as in cow’s milk, a maximum level exists 
above which the vitamin content cannot be 
raised even by massive doses of thiamin chlo- 
ride. This maximum level appears to be the 
same in human and cow’s milk, 25 to 32 ug. per 
100 gm. of milk.” 


Untersuchungen iiber den Stoffwechsel des 
B;-Vitamins am Gesunden und Kranken 
[The metabolism of vitamin B,; in health and 
disease], H. ScoroEepER. Klin. Wochschr. 
18, No. 5 (Feb. 4, 1939) pp. 148-150. 
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For a group of normal adults the daily 
urinary elimination of vitamin B; was found to 
vary from 100 to 400 micrograms, the majority 
of the cases coming within the range of 100 to 
200 ug. Adults suffering from various diseased 
conditions were also studied, and for this group 
the urinary elimination of vitamin B,; was very 
low or even negligible. These results indicate 
that a vitamin B, deficiency exists in conditions 
of fever or of deranged resorption. Additional 
evidence bearing out this conclusion was ob- 
tained by administering 5 to 10 mg. of aneurin 
by intravenous injection. Within 24 hours 
after the injection the normal individuals ex- 
creted 3,000 to 9,000 ug. of the vitamin, whereas 
the pathological cases excreted from 18 to 
6,160 wg. Although the elimination was 
erratic, in general, the greater the injected dose 
the smaller the percentage of it eliminated. 
Another phase of the study involved the daily 
feeding of large quantities (250 gm.) of pure 
dextrose to each of two adults over a period 
of 14 days. In both cases the urinary excre- 
tion of vitamin B, was reduced to negligible 
quantities, indicating that this vitamin plays 
an important role in carbohydrate metabolism. 


Untersuchungen iiber den Vitamin B,-Stoff- 
wechsel [Studies on vitamin B; metabolism], 
G. Gunur. Klin. Wochschr. 18, No. 24 
(June 17, 1939) pp. 854-856. 

Vitamin B; was determined in the urine of a 
number of normal individuals and hospital cases 
receiving the routine hospital diet, which was 
admittedly somewhat low in vitamin B;. The 
vitamin B,; was determined by a modification 
of the Jansen thiochrome method. In the 
case of the normal adults, the 24-hour urinary 
elimination varied from 17 to 64 micrograms. 
A patient with bronchitis was given an in- 
jection of 10 mg. of the vitamin and the hourly 
elimination was noted, the results indicating 
that this was greatest in the first 3hours. Only 
about 20 per cent of the injected dose was 
eliminated within a 24-hour period. In several 
diabetic patients receiving the 10-mg. in- 
jection, the 24-hour excretion amounted to 
16.5 to 33.5 per cent of the injected dose. A 
patient with pernicious anemia excreted from 
16.8 to 44.8 wg. of the vitamin on control days, 
but upon injection of 1 mg. of the vitamin the 
elimination rose to 88 to 104 ug. With 10-mg. 
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injections on successive days, excretion in- 
creased to 200 and finally to 1,920 wg. Ina 
number of pregnant women the daily excretion 
varied from 9.6 to 86.4 ug. One subject, how- 
ever, had been receiving a diet containing whole 
grain bread and in her case the daily excretion 
varied from 78.4 to 124 wg. After a 5-day 
period when white bread was substituted for 
the black bread, the amount of the vitamin 
eliminated dropped to 48 wg. The authors 
indicate further that any vitamin B, deficiency 
was seldom observed in pregnant women who 
were accustomed to diets containing black 
bread. The value of whole grain cereal as a 
source of vitamin B, is thus exemplified. 


Excretion of injected aneurin (vitamin B,), 
J. Marrack and H. F. HoLiterinc. Lancet 
[London] 1, No. 6 (Feb. 11, 1939) pp. 
325-326. 

The elimination of injected aneurin was 
studied in the case of 10 normal adults, 6 of 
whom were also studied in control periods when 
no aneurin administered. In the test 
period one of the subjects received an injection 
of 10 mg. of aneurin and the others each re- 
ceived 3 mg. The amount of the vitamin ex- 
creted in the urine was determined at 3-hour 
intervals after the injection. It was found that 
the aneurin was excreted rapidly in the first 3 
hours and that the amount excreted in the 
second 3-hour period was only slightly in ex- 


was 


cess of the amount passed in control periods. 
Even in the first 3-hour period there was varia- 
tion in the elimination response, from 0.12 to 
1.25 mg. (4 to 41 per cent) of the 3-mg. dose 
being excreted by the various subjects. The 
subject receiving the 10-mg. injection excreted 
2.1 mg. within the first 3-hour period. These 
findings indicate that a certain amount of the 
aneurin must apparently be excreted by the 
kidneys before there is time for it to be stored 
in the body, but that the amount excreted 
bears no particular relation to the amount in- 


jected. 


Electrocardiographic changes in vitamin B, 
deficiency, C. C. Dustin, H. WEYLER, and 
C. P. Roperts. New Engl. J. Med. 220, 


No. 1 (Jan. 5, 1939) pp. 15-21. 
Case reports, with electrocardiograms, are 
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given for six male patients ranging in age from 
34 to 50 years, all of whom had histories of 
unbalanced diets, with habitual use of alcoholic 
beverages. All presented clinical evidence of 
vitamin B, deficiency and abnormal electro- 
cardiograms that might have been interpreted 
as indicative of serious myocardial disease. 
Under a high vitamin regime with vitamin B, 
medication, all of the patients recovered within 
a few weeks, during which repeated electro- 
cardiograms at rather close intervals showed a 
tendency to return to normal. It is pointed 
out that if the clinical conditions had not been 
known the interpretation of the electrocardio- 
grams in some cases might easily have been 
entirely incorrect. 


The prevention of toxic manifestations of an 
excess of vitamin B,; by supplements of man- 
ganese to the diet, D. PERLA. Science 89, 
No. 2302 (Feb. 10, 1939) pp. 132, 133. 
The experiments reported briefly were carried 

out with rats, but the findings are of interest 

for their implications in the matter of human 
nutrition. Rats on a standard adequate diet 
and receiving a supplement of 50 International 

Units of vitamin B, per rat per day evidenced 

after one generation interference with lactation, 

loss of maternal instinct, cannibalism, and pro- 
gressive loss of fertility. Elimination or reduc- 
tion of the vitamin supplement resulted in 
normal! lactation and normal 
An addition of small 


restoration of 
interest in the young. 
amounts of manganese to the high vitamin diet 
also effected restoration to normal. Further 
studies showed that the rats could tolerate 
daily doses of 200 I.U. of vitamin B,; without 
developing toxic symptoms if at the same time 
they received daily supplements of 2 mg. of 
manganese. It is suggested that the manganese 
acts as an oxidative catalyst in the utilization 
of vitamin B, and that large excesses of the 
vitamin would effect an exhaustion of the 
available manganese in the tissues, with the 
resulting appearance of symptoms typical of 
manganese deficiency. It is also suggested that 
a variation of manganese in the diet may 
greatly affect the vitamin B; requirement, and 
further, that an adequate supply of manganese 
must be made available in vitamin B, therapy. 
G. A. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 
Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Sources of chemical damage to fabrics, DEPART- 
MENT OF RESEARCH AND TEXTILES. Ami. 
Inst. of Laundering Service Bull. No. 60 
[1939] 4 pp. 

This bulletin reports results of an investiga- 
tion of the effect of a number of commercial 
preparations on various fabrics. Test pieces 
were treated with the preparation, air dried, 
and conditioned for 7 days. Five warp break- 
ing-strength tests were then made on each 
sample, and the average was compared with the 
breaking strength of the original material. A 
list of the types of preparations is given, to- 
gether with their general composition. The 
following materials were found to be harmless 
to cotton and silk, or else to have only a slight 
corrosive action: bleach cremes, corn removers, 
cuticle removers, depilatories, mouthwashes, 
nail white, skin tonics, and styptic pencils, 
except those made of alum. Those found to be 
very corrosive to textiles were: hypochlorite 
bleaches (1 and 5 per cent), peroxide, liquid 
deodorants, pharmaceuticals, porcelain clean- 
ers, and styptic powders and pencils containing 
alum. Sodium hypochlorite solutions yellow 
wool and silk badly in addition to damaging 
them greatly. Damage to a fabric from 
chemical action may not be evident imme- 
diately but will often appear after laundering. 
For determining such damage to cotton, linen, 
or rayon, a comparatively simple method, the 
Fehling’s test, is outlined.—E. C. P. 
Foolproof fabrics. Good Housekeeping 109, 

No. 2 (Aug. 1939) pp. 46-52. 

A number of the newer finishes applied to 
cotton, linen, rayon, and wool are described, 
including some that affect wrinkle resistance, 
control of shrinkage, spot resistance, and water 
repellency.—B. V. M. 


Modern printing, G. Hasse. J. Soc. Dyers & 
Colourists 55, No. 1 (Jan. 1939) pp. 6-11. 
In modern fabric printing there seems to be 

a transition from uniform to mixed printing. 

Printed goods formerly were produced with 

dyes of a single group, whereas for half of 


today’s direct prints on cotton, rayon, and spun 
viscose rayon several dye groups are used, for 
example, vat dyes with azo dyes and azo dyes 
with chrome dyes, leuco-esters of vat dyes, and 
Aniline Black. The newer methods of printing 
have produced brighter and faster effects. The 
characteristics and methods of textile printing 
with vat dyes, chrome dyes, and naphthols are 
The methods of lacquer printing 


V.C. J. 


reviewed. 
and dust printing are described. 


Casein fibre, G. Hem. J. Textile Inst. 30, 

No. 7 (July 1939) pp. P213-P223. 

Apart from patents, little has been published 
in regard to the chemical and technological 
details of the new casein industry. The process 
follows the same lines as the manufacture of 
other synthetics in a wet spinning process. 
However, casein requires a hardening treat- 
ment because the freshly spun thread will dis- 
integrate in contact with water. Casein is 
marketed as a substitute for or as an admixture 
to wool, but the fundamental question regard- 
ing the suitability of casein as a raw material 
for a synthetic fiber has never been answered. 
There have been no great difficulties in obtain- 
ing casein in the form of fiber of the desired 
fineness and staple length. A study of stress- 
elongation curves in both the dry and wet state 
shows that the fiber can be used for textile 
purposes. It can be dyed with acid dyes.— 
M. B. H. 

Mademoiselle’s own zoo, A. Y. Moore. Made- 

moiselle (Oct. 1939) pp. 64-66, 

This article, in attractive chart form, gives a 
survey of facts to be studied with care before, 
during, and after the purchase of a fur garment. 
It lists 33 classes of fur-bearing animals which 
supply all pelts used for fur garments. The 
geographical habitat of each animal is given as 
well as the service to be expected from its fur. 
A guide to the price range of each kind of fur 
is included, together with the explanation that 
prices may vary in different localities due to 
current market conditions. There is a list of 
the important points to look for in any par- 
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ticular kind of pelt. Additional explanatory 
remarks about each type increase the general 
usefulness of the survey. These points are 
listed in 6 columns headed: name of fur, origin, 
serviceability, price range, what to look for, 
and remarks. The technical fur trade names 
are explained, and a footnote describes the 
proper care of wet fur.—E. C. P. 


Microscopic methods used in identifying com- 
mercial fibers, T. M. Purr. Natl. Bur. 
Standards Circ. C-423, 1939, 26 pp. 

About 50 microscopic methods for the identi- 
fication of paper, textile, and cordage fibers 
have been compiled. The tests include 
methods for the identification of paper and tex- 
tile fibers, the quantitative determination of 
the composition of mixtures, and the detection 
of certain treatments which the fibers may have 
undergone. Procedures are given for the iden- 
tification of various kinds of wood fibers; of 
cotton, used cotton, mercerized cotton, flax, 
ramie, wool, damaged wool, casein fibers, silk, 
“wild” silk, and the different rayon fibers; and 
also of hemp, sisal, jute, coconut, and manila. 
In addition to magnification, the means of 
approach include staining reactions, ashing 
preparations, and the use of polarized and ultra- 
violet light. [The circular can be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for 10 cents.]—V. C. J. 


Training new help, J. G. Gatcutsn. Nail. 
Cleaner & Dyer 30, No. 6 (June 1939) 
pp. 16-17. 

Students enrolled in the dry-cleaning cur- 
riculum of the trade school at Hampton Insti- 
tute receive classroom instruction coupled with 
actual experience under supervision in the 
plant operated by the school. This affords a 
more varied training than either type of teach- 
ing alone and enables the student to step into 
industry on completion of the course.—B. V. M. 


Looking behind leather, L. K. ULery. Nail. 


Cleaner & Dyer 30, No. 10 (Oct. 1939) 

pp. 16-20. 

Much unsatisfactory cleaning of leather 
goods is due to ignorance of leather as a sub- 
stance and to the many names under which the 
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different hides are sold. Causes for consumer 
complaints begin with the dyeing of the leather. 
Bacteria introduced into dye baths from hides 
are responsible for crocking and fading of some 
leathers and also for different results in dry 
cleaning. Pigskins and smooth leathers lose 
color more quickly than suede. A cleaner is 
not responsible for streaking in gloves, as this is 
largely due to defects in the original dye solu- 
tion and partly also to acid absorption from 
the hands.—B. V. M. 


Hard water, C. E. StaurFer. Nail. Cleaner & 

Dyer 30, No. 10 (Oct. 1939) p. 50. 

The quality of water for wet cleaning, bleach- 
ing, or dyeing is of great importance. Much 
damage and faulty work are traceable to un- 
suitable water. Hardness in water is due to 
calcium and magnesium salts. The carbonates 
can be removed by boiling; the chlorides and 
sulfates can be removed only by chemical 
means—the substitution of sodium for the cal- 
cium and magnesium. This is the principle of 
some water softeners. A table is included 
which serves as a guide to the amount of hard- 
ness of water in various states but which must 
not be considered infallible——B. V. M. 


Untersuchungen an der amerikanischen nylon- 
faser [Experiments on the American Nylon 
fiber], W. WeELTzIEN and E. Pyurer. Seide 
und Kunstseide 44, No. 3 (March 1939) 
pp. 102-104. 

Nylon may be identified from other fibers by 
means of the burning test and various solu- 
bility tests. Viscose and cuprammonium rayon 
both burn readily, leaving a loose ash residue, 
while natural silk and Nylon both burn with 
difficulty, leaving a bead-shaped residue. 
Thus, Nylon cannot be differentiated from silk 
by this test. However, they may be distin- 
guished by the fact that, unlike Nylon, silk 
is soluble in hot alkali. Wool, cotton, natural 
silk, and viscose rayon are all insoluble in 
molten phenol, while Nylon and cellulose ace- 
tate rayon are both soluble. Cellulose acetate, 
however, is soluble in acetone, whereas Nylon 
is insoluble. Under the microscope, Nylon 
fibers show a fairly smooth surface without 
special structure.—V. C. J. 
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How hot is hot? Textile Colorist 61, No. 726 

(June 1939) p. 384. 

This article, written in question-and-answer 
form, summarizes facts concerning the effect of 
water temperatures on various fabrics. Cotton 
and linen are not injured by hot water, even at 
boiling. Boiling water weakens and delusters 
woolens and rayon and yellows white silk. 
Specific temperatures are given for the various 
stages of laundering, for different fabrics, and 
also for specific articles, such as feather pillows, 
blankets, and men’s seersucker and linen suits. 
Usual hot water requirements for laundering 
are estimated at 3 to 7 gallons per person 
per week.—L. W. 


The coloration and finishing of textiles with 
pigments, J. WARWICK. Textile Colorist 61, 
No. 727 (July 1939) pp. 441-443. 

The usually accepted definition of a pigment 
is a finely divided insoluble coloring matter 
differing from a dye in that the latter is a solu- 
ble substance. Pigments are on the whole 
much less costly than dyes, since many are 
obtained from minerals and ores in abundance, 
while the making of organic dyes is usually a 
lengthy and costly operation. The anchorage 
of pigment to fiber is stated to be mechanical 
rather than chemical, a factor which makes for 
versatility in its use, since pigments may be 
applied to all kinds of fibers irrespective of their 
chemical composition. Dyes depend for their 
success on their affinity to the fiber, so that the 
coloration of mixed fibers is becoming increas- 
ingly complex. Pigments are of advantage in 
the coloring of synthetic fibers, for the coloring 
matter may be introduced into the mass before 
spinning. For example, precoloring of rayon 
may be accomplished by preparing a suspension 
of a coloring matter, such as cadmium sulfide, 
ultramarine, titanium oxide, Prussian blue, 
bronze or aluminum powder, in the viscose or 
cellulose acetate solution. The advantages of 
such precoloring are that the fullest use is made 
of the color employed; the color is intimately 
penetrated into the fiber substance so that 
streaks are impossible; and, finally, fastness to 
washing, rubbing, and light must be of a high 
order where an inert pigment is minutely dis- 
persed throughout a textile fiber. That so 
little coloration of this kind is actually done 
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may be due to the fact that, although the 
method itself is essentially sound, no pigment 
is known as yet that complies with all the 
requirements demanded by present spinning 
technique. A series of pigments that suggest 
possibilities are the phthalocyanines, discovered 
only a very few years ago. They possess an 
extremely high intensity of color and are very 
stable chemically and fast to all fading and 
destructive agencies. They have aroused great 
interest in the fields of paints and plastics and 
are finding a useful sphere of application in the 
coloring of paper, but up to the present have 
been little used in textiles. There is one com- 
mercial patent, however, in which copper 
phthalocyanine is incorporated into the spin- 
ning solution of the various rayons.—L. W. 


Glass fiber textiles, A. L. Forster. Textile 
Colorist 61, No. 727 (July 1939) p. 487. 
Glass fibers for textiles are made in more than 

one kind of glass, the type depending on the 

ultimate use of the fabric. Glass fibers of con- 
tinuous length measure about 0.00017 inch to 

0.0002 inch in diameter. The normal or basic 

yarn contains 102 fibers and is smooth and 

glossy. The “staple” yarns have an appear- 
ance comparable with that of carded cotton. 

Material made from glass fibers is rotproof, 

inimical to vermin, and noninflammable; with- 

stands commercial acids except hydrofluoric 
and phosphoric; but is attacked easily by 
caustic solutions. For practical purposes glass 
fibers may be said to be unaffected by age while 
exposed to normal dry atmospheres. Thus far, 
glass fabrics are used chiefly in industrial 
processes and electrical insulation. Up to the 
present it has not been possible to see any 
important applications in domestic and fabric 
fields. Progress is being made experimentally 
in the coloring of glass fabrics, but the processes 
are not sufficiently developed yet to be put 
forward as a matter of public interest.—L. W. 


The testing of textile fibers, J. F. Hotmes. 
Textile Colorist 61, No. 729 (Sept. 1939) 
p. 605. 

The newer synthetic fibers make the task of 
fiber identification much more difficult than 
formerly. For example, the synthetic protein 
fibers, such as the casein fibers, give the odor 
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of burning wool on ignition, even the protein 
fiber from soya bean—a vegetable source. In 
general, textile fibers are detected by chemical 
tests or by microscopical examination. Dif- 
ferent fibers show very definite characteristics 
under the microscope, sufficiently so as to make 
identification by this means quite possible. 
These characteristics are fully described, and 
illustrations of the microscopical appearance 
of 12 different fibers are included. A number 
of specific chemical tests are given in some 
detail, and methods for the differentiation of 
the rayons are discussed.—L. W. 
Testing elastic yarns. Textile Colorist 61, 

No. 730 (Oct. 1939) p. 682. 

Elastic fabrics are subjected to a more or less 
continuous cycle of stretch and release at body 
temperature during wear. The resistance of a 
yarn or fabric can be gauged by fastening it 
between two clamps, one fixed and the other so 
operated mechanically as to slide back and 
forth. Testing laboratories usually consider 
20,000 cycles as a satisfactory test. If pos- 
sible, the machine should be set up in an atmos- 
phere approximating body temperature. To 
test for effect of perspiration, tests must be 
made with two kinds of materials, since the 
perspiration ducts of the human body exude 
an aqueous, saline fluid and also an oily or 
fatty material. The oily type causes most of 
the deterioration of the rubber thread, but the 
aqueous type may give rise to discoloration of 
dyed fabrics. The effect of repeated dry clean- 
ing may be judged by successive immersions in 
carbon tetrachloride, the dry-cleaning solvent 
most deleterious to rubber thread. The laun- 
dering of elastic fabrics is also of great interest. 
Laundering of a mild nature is probably bene- 
ficial in that the perspiration products are 


removed. For full laundering tests, a satis- 


factory soap solution that lines up well with 
commercial practice may be prepared by dis- 
solving 5 parts of Castile soap and 2.5 parts of 
sodium carbonate in 1,000 parts of water. A 
treatment comprising 20 minutes immersion in 
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this solution at a temperature of 200°F. may 
be considered an average full laundering treat- 
ment. Sea water is said to have a negligible 
effect on elastic fabrics. As to the action of 
sunlight, it is difficult to make any absolute test. 
However, comparative values can be obtained 
by exposing samples under equal conditions of 
sunlight or by exposing them under standard 
conditions to a mercury vapor lamp or one of 
the Fadeometer type.—L. W. 


The natural pigments of silk, W. BERGMAN. 
Textile Research 9, No. 11 (Sept. 1939) 
pp. 397-408. 

Many of the different varieties of silkworm 
of commercial importance produce more or less 
intensely colored cocoons. The domesticated 
silkworms can be roughly divided into those 
which spin white, yellow, or yellow-green silk. 
Only a few of the many varieties of wild silk- 
worm build white cocoons. The majority of 
them produce silk the color of which may range 
from light brown to black brown. The natural 
coloring matters of silk can therefore be roughly 
divided into yellow, green, and brown pigments. 
The yellow color is ascribed to the absorption 
or addition of a carotinoid to some protein of 
the silk. The yellow pigment is unevenly dis- 
tributed in the various layers, some of which 
may even be colorless, and this fact is taken 
account during the reeling of yellow 
cocoons. The green pigment, named bomby- 
cin, is closely related to the flavones and has 
been isolated, but not in a pure state. It de- 
composes at 300°C. Flavone pigments are 
rarely met with in the animal kingdom. Brown 
pigments differ from yellow and green in that 
they do not become evident until after the 
The brown colora- 


into 


completion of the cocoon. 
tion is caused by an excretory liquid with which 
the worm thoroughly wets the cocoon. Vari- 
ous attempts have been made to color cocoons 
by feeding worms with certain dyes. The 
author concludes that such investigations are 
of a certain scientific interest but that they 
possess little if any practical value.—M. B. H. 
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MISCELLANY 
“High Schools and Sex Education.” Gen- economics education, prepared under the aus- 


erally considered an important milestone in 
the introduction of sex education in our public 
high schools is the publication of this bulletin 
which appears as No. 75 (revised) of the U. S. 
Public Health Service. The authors of the 
present edition are Benjamin C. Gruenberg 
and J. L. Kaukonen; and there are forewords 
by Surgeon General Parran and Commissioner 
of Education Studebaker acknowledg- 
ments of the active help received from the 


and 


American Social Hygiene Association and in- 
dividual leaders in that field. The first part 
of the bulletin deals with planning and organi- 
zation; the second, with sex education in the 
various subjects of the curriculum. Among 
the latter, home economics courses are described 
as being in line with a broader interpretation 
of the functions of the school and as offering 
special advantages for teaching sex education; 
and suggestions are given for developing it for 
ninth and twelfth grade courses. 


From the Educational Committees. The fol- 
lowing recent bulletins will be of interest to 
home economics educators: 

Advisory Committee on Education, Staff 
Study No. 3, “State Personnel Administration, 
with Special Reference to Departments of 
Education” by Katherine A. Frederic; Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
35 cents. 

Educational Policies Commission, ‘‘American 
Education and the War in Europe’’; National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., 10 cents. 

National Coordination in 
Secondary Education, “Suggested Studies in 


Committee on 


Secondary Education: A List of Problems for 
Research,”’ prepared under the direction of a 
subcommittee composed of D. H. Eikenberry, 
William H. Orrin Powers; 
Civic Education Service, Washington, D. C., 
25 cents. 


3ristow, and J. 


Research in Home Economics. The fourth 
annual compilation of abstracts of graduate 
studies and research in the various subject 
matter fields of home economics and in home 


pices of the home economics section of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities and the research department of the 
American Home Economics Association, has 
been issued by the Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions, U. S. Department of Agriculture, in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Home Economics 
of the same Department and the Office of 
Education of the Federal Security Agency. 
It is a mimeographed document of over 200 
pages in which the 455 projects reported are 
classified by subject matter and briefly an- 
notated. For the first time, research carried 
on in the Bureau of Home Economics has been 
included. It was compiled by Sybil L. Smith, 
with the assistance of other workers in the co- 
operating agencies. As long as the supply 
lasts, copies may be obtained on request from 
the Office of Experiment Stations, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Reprint of Reference List. The U. S. Office 
of Education has issued reprints of the 3-page 
“Brief List of References in Education for 
Home and Family Living at Elementary School 
Level” which Helen Ellis Wheeler and Beulah 
I. Coon contributed to the May 1938 issue of 
School Life. As long as the supply lasts, copies 
may be obtained on request to the Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Boston Budgets. The 63-page bulletin 
“Budgeting the Low Income” which the Boston 
Council of Social Agencies has recently pub- 
lished is the third and completely revised edi- 
tion of a report originally issued in 1929. Its 
carefully assembled data for developing mini- 
mum budgets are standard among Boston wel- 
fare agencies. Well-known home economists 
have taken part in preparing each edition. 
Copies may be purchased from Miss Blanche 
F. Dimond, Community Health Association, 
137 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
for 40 cents. 


Intercultural Relations. The Service Bureau 
for Intercultural Education, 300 Fourth Ave- 
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nue, New York City, appears to be helping the 
cause of better interracial relations both within 
and without our borders by much the same 
means as those formerly used by the Commis- 
sion on Intercultural Education of the Progres- 
sive Education Association. Mrs. Rachel 
Davis-Dubois, who wrote about “‘The Role of 
Home Economics in Intercultural Education” 
in the JourNAL for March 1938, is educational 
director of the new bureau. It offers teachers 
manuals on intercultural education at various 
levels and conducts training courses for teachers 
and community leaders. 


Association for Childhood Education. Three 
new bulletins have been added to the list of 
publications from the Association for Childhood 
Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Titles, compilers, and prices for 
individual copies are: “A Study of Reading 
Workbooks,” Primary Committee, Association 
for Childhood Education, 35 cents; “Equip- 
ment and Supplies for Nursery Schools, Kinder- 
gartens and Primary Grades,’’ Committee on 
Equipment and Supplies, Association for Child- 
hood Education, 50 cents; ‘School Housing 
Needs of Young Children,” Jean Betzner, 
35 cents. Newly revised are: “Uses for Waste 
Materials,” 20 cents; ‘‘A Bibliography of Books 
for Young Children,” 50 cents; ‘Selected List 
of Ten-Cent Books,” 15 cents. 


Practical Arts. Paul E. Harrison of the 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, De- 
Kalb, is editor of a series of paper-bound stu- 
dent workbooks for use with high school units 
on different phases of practical arts. The ones 
on “Foods” and “Clothing” are by Wilma 
Delassus, also of the DeKalb college faculty. 
They are published by McKnight & McKnight, 
Bloomington, Illinois, and the list price is 24 
cents each. The same publishers have also 
issued a 94-page paper-bound textbook on 
“Making Good in High School” by Shirley A. 
Hamrin and Lois McColloch. This is listed 
at 48 cents. 


Psychology as a Profession. In the leading 
article in the October issue of Women’s Work 
and Education, Dr. Gladys D. Frith sketches 


the great growth of this profession, both in 
numbers and in variety of positions. Among 
the latter are the school psychologist, to whom 
more and more guidance work is being assigned 
and for whom state licensing has been suggested, 
the industrial psychologist, and the consulting 
psychologist. A few paragraphs give sugges- 
tions about training for such work. Women’s 
Work and Education is the newsletter of the 
Institute of Women’s Professional Relations, 
Connecticut College, New London. 


Films of the Pacific Area. A list of available 
films has been compiled by the American 
Council Institute of Pacific Relations, Inc., 
and may be purchased for 25 cents from the 
American Film Center, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 


Writing Course for Home Economists. An 
evening course in the problems of writing about 
homemaking, especially for women’s publica- 
tions, began on September 26 at the New York 
University, Washington Square, New York 
City. The instructor is Florence Brobeck, 
formerly with McCall’s magazine and Pictorial 
Review, now with the Woman’s Almanac. 


“Conference on Children in a Democracy.”’ 
The papers and discussions at the initial session 
of the Conference held in Washington on April 
26 (see page 321 of the May 1939 JouRNAL) 
have been issued by the Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor. The 149-page 
bulletin may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
for 20 cents. 


“Debts—Good or Bad?” This is the title 
under which Maxwell S. Stewart has sum- 
marized for the general reader the principal 
findings which the committee on debt adjust- 
ment of the Twentieth Century Fund gave out 
in its volume Debts and Recovery, A Study of 
Changes in the Internal Debt Structure from 
1929 to 1937. The popularization is published 
as Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 36 and may be 
purchased from the Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, 
for 10 cents a copy. 
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NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


Home Economics Department, N.E.A. 
Louise Keller is program chairman for the 
Department’s meeting in St. Louis on Febru- 
ary 24, and Edena Schaumberg, supervisor of 
home economics in St. Louis, is chairman of 
local arrangements. The daytime meetings 
will be held in the Municipal Auditorium, and 
the dinner meeting will be at the Jefferson 
Hotel. Headquarters hotel is the Hotel Chase 
Lindell at Forest Park. 

The summer meeting will be held in Milwau- 
kee, June 30 to July 4. Local chairman is 
Florence Beatty, supervisor of household arts, 
Milwaukee, and program chairman, Dora M. 
Rude, Wisconsin State Board of Vocational 
Education. 

Child Labor Day. For 34 years one day has 
been specially designated for rallying public 
sentiment against the exploitation of children. 
In 1940, the week end of January 27 to 29 has 
been so designated. Suggestions for observing 
it may be obtained from the National Child 
Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Pan-Pacific Women’s Association. The 
American Committee reports that Miss Bollert, 
international president, has announced that 
the 1940 conference, which was to have been 
held in New Zealand, has been indefinitely 
postponed. 

National Association of Housing Officials. 
The annual meeting, scheduled for New Orleans 
early in December, was not held. The annual 
business session with the election of officers 
was held in Cincinnati, and it is expected that 
most of the other features planned for New 
Orleans will appear on the program of a general 
meeting in the spring. 

Conference on Consumer Education. The 
Institute for Consumer Education is planning 
to hold its second annual conference at Ste- 
phens College, Columbia, Missouri, from 
Monday, April 1, to Wednesday, April 3. 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Home _ Economics Association. 
General personality development was the 
theme of the September 30 meeting of the 
Association in the Exhibit Hall of the Birming- 
ham Public Library, and ‘‘Design for Living”’ 
was the topic discussed by the guest speaker, 
Mrs. Bernice Brown McCullar, attorney, 
writer, and lecturer. 


ARIZONA 


Arizona Home Economics Association. A 
luncheon meeting was held for Association 
members on November 17 during the meeting 
of the Arizona Education Association. Inez 
Whitwell of Phoenix Union High School was 
program chairman, and reports of recent 
national meetings were presented. 

The Arizona student clubs also held separate 
section programs at this time. At a joint 
meeting on November 18, Dr. Charl Williams, 
field worker of the National Education Associa- 
tion, spoke on “Personality.” 

State Department of Education. Susan 
M. Burson of the U. S. Office of Education 
spent the week of October 9 in Arizona visiting 
schools in the Valley of the Sun and conferring 
with state officials. 

Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe. 
Jessie M. Rannels has been appointed head of 
the home economics department. Since the 
resignation of Ruth Douglas to become head of 
the home economics department at the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii, Mrs. Sara Reed Clark has 
served as acting head. 

University of Arizona. Helen Hunt, for- 
merly of Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College, is a new member of the staff. 

Dr. Marietta LEichelberger visited 
campus in October. 

Phoenix Union High School. Mrs. Mildred 
Weigley Wood was a member of the faculty at 
the University of Hawaii last summer. 

Indian Schools. Mrs. Cherry M. Ferrall, 


the 
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state head of the homemaking department of 
the Indian schools, served as dietitian at Win- 
gate Indian School, Fort Wingate, New 
Mexico, last summer. 

Teresa Lemmon, homemaking teacher of 
Phoenix Indian School, attended Northwestern 
University last summer. 

4-H Club Round-Up. Emil Rovey, exten- 
sion specialist in boys’ and girls’ club work, 
was in charge of the annual 4-H Club Round- 
Up on the University of Arizona campus from 
August 30 to September 2. In attendance 
were 289 boys and girls representing 12 counties 
in Arizona. The 4-day program included 
team demonstrations, judging contests, radio 
broadcasts, educational trips, a dress revue 
contest, and a banquet. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Association. 
Bay Section. A series of six radio interviews 
was arranged by the Section’s radio committee 
over Station KRE on successive Monday 
mornings from October 30 to December 4. 
The interviewers were Ilma Badgley Oatman 
and Barbara Reid Robson, and the interviewees 
and their subjects included: Dr. Betty M. 
Watts, “What Puts the Flavor in Foods?”’; 
Dr. Ellen B. MacGowan, “‘Do You Know the 
Fabrics You Buy?”’; Dr. L. Jean Bogert, ‘‘Fit- 
ting Food to the Family”’; Dr. Catherine Land- 
reth, “‘What the Nursery School Offers to 
Mothers”; Pauline F. Lynch, ““Modern Clothes 
for Modern Children’; Dr. Jeane Warren, 
“Do You Shelve Correctly?”’ 


COLORADO 


Parent-Education Classes. Parent-educa- 
tion classes established by the State Board 
for Vocational Education were held in Jeffer- 
son, Adams, and El Paso Counties this fall 
with Mrs. Jean Cowan Bloom as instructor. 
Groups of parents met to discuss family life 
interests; and groups of high school students, 
social and vocational interests of adolescents. 
There were also extra-interest meetings for 
civic clubs, N.Y.A. groups, leaders, teachers 
in institutions for the delinquent, and others 
interested in family life education and the 
psychology of childhood and adolescence. 

University of Colorado. Ruth Benwell, ’38, 


who has just finished a year of training at the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
in Boston, has been made manager of the new 
Faculty Club. Natalie Duke, who has had the 
same training, is in charge of the men’s resi- 
dence hall, and Mrs. Bly Curtis is director of 
all residence halls. This staff has charge of all 
food served in campus building, including the 
University Women’s Club and the special 
dinners and luncheons given in the Memorial 
Building. 

Farm Security Administration. The F.S.A. 
farm tenancy program has been enlarged to 
include Sedgewick, Larimer, and Rio Grande 
Counties. Home management supervisors are 
working out plans for exterior and interior 
improvement of homes and are assisting the 
homemaker and construction engineer in select- 
ing plans for new homes to be built on approved 
farms. 

Mrs. Helen Messick has been appointed 
home management supervisor of Archuleta, 
La Plata, Montezuma, and Dolores Counties, 
aad Mrs. Anna Nolan home management 
supervisor at Delta. 

Future Homemakers Club of Colorado. 
“‘Long-time Program Planning” was the theme 
of the second annual meeting on September 
30, which was attended by 160 delegates 
Maude Williamson of Colorado State College 
led the discussion on how to build programs, 
and Mrs. Jean Bloom and Evelyn Jones of 
Denver spoke on “Wise Use of Leisure” and 
“The Place of the Homemakers’ Club in a 
Community.” 

Luncheon was served at the Daniels and 
Fisher Tea Room. A demonstration of “New 
Tricks in Making the High School Girl’s 
Wardrobe” completed the program. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Home Economics Association. 
Many members of the Association attended 
the meetings of the State Teachers Association 
on October 27 in New Haven. Dr. Clyde Hill 
of Yale was the luncheon speaker, and Mary 
Flanigan of Providence, Rhode Island, dis- 
cussed “Illustrative Material as an Aid in 
Teaching”’ before the home economics teachers’ 
section. 

Connecticut Vocational Association. The 
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program of the annual fall meeting in Hartford 
on October 7 included a talk by Mary Flanigan; 
a class demonstration on flower arrangement by 
Marion Gardner of Simmons College and 
girls from the Glastonbury High School; and 
summaries of high school home project work 
during the past year and suggestions for im- 
proving it by Rosamond Reichel of Winsted, 
Mrs. Barbara Potterton of Manchester, Elsie 
Marco of Seymour, and Mrs. Catherine Craig 
of Windsor. 

University of Connecticut. Dorothy Leahy 
of Minneapolis, who has been studying for two 
years at Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of education in 
charge of home economics education. 

High Schools. Stonington, East Hampton, 
Suffield, and Thomaston each had new high 
school buildings with homemaking departments 
ready for use on September 1. 

Chapman Technical High School, New Lon- 
don, has a new wing to house its homemaking 
department which includes a play school center 
for preschool children who are studied in the 
homemaking course. 

Woodbury High School has secured the use 
of the Community House so that homemaking 
may be added to the high school course. 

Tourtellotte Memorial High School in 
Thompson and the city high school at Middle- 
town each have plans for entirely remodeling 
their home economics departments. A definite 
start was made last summer, and in three years 
each hopes to have modern equipment and 
arrangement. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The annual October tea for all mem- 
bers, held at the Carlton Hotel, was attended 
by over 80 persons. 

Mary Haworth, who conducts a daily column 
in The Washington Post, was guest speaker at 
the December dinner meeting. 

H.EWQTJI.B.’s. At the October meeting, 
Gladys Winegar of the Textiles Education 
Bureau discussed new fabrics and fabric treat- 
ments. Attractive garments in her exhibit 
were modeled by several University of Mary- 
Members of the textiles divi- 

Bureau of Home Economics, 


land students. 
sion of the U. S. 
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training directors and buyers of local depart- 
ment stores, and clothing teachers were guests 
of the H.E.W.I.B.’s. 

At the November dinner meeting, Mary 
Davis Gillis, interior decoration editor of 
McCall’s, spoke on the subject “Are You a 
Sheep, Decoratively Speaking?’ Local in- 
terior decorators and members of other sections 
of the D.C.H.E.A. were invited to this meeting. 

Homemakers Section. Mrs. O. C. Stine is 
the new chairman of the section, which now has 
35 members. It holds luncheon meetings on 
the second Monday of each month, at which the 
program includes an outside speaker. 

At the first meeting this fall, Mary Mason of 
the National Broadcasting Company described 
high lights of the San Antonio convention. 

The November luncheon was followed by a 
tour of the Corcoran Art Gallery, where a 
lecture was presented on “Contemporary Art.”’ 


HAWAII 


University of Hawaii. The home economics 
department is this year occupying a fine new 
building of reinforced concrete which was 
financed partially by P.W.A. funds. There 
are 120 home economics majors. 

New staff members include: Patricia Leet, 
in charge of the household arts division; 
Martha Swoyer, in charge of institutional 
management and food service on the campus; 
Marguerite Cork, assistant to Miss Swoyer; 
and Carol Yocum, teaching fellow in the 
household science division. 

The fifth-year program of teacher training 
under the joint supervision of the University 
and the Department of Public Instruction is 
now in its second year and is providing valuable 
experience for a small number of carefully 
selected students. 

Before she left for a year’s sabbatical leave, 
Katherine Bazore completed the manuscript 
of a book on foods of the Pacific which includes 
350 recipes of typical dishes. Her plans to 
revisit the Orient and continue around the 
world had to be changed because of the war. 


IDAHO 


Idaho Home Economics Association. The 
fall council meeting was held on November 4 in 
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Boise. Mrs. Grace Merrill, supervisor of din- 
ing service for the Union Pacific Railroad, 
spoke at the luncheon meeting. 

Officers of the Association are: president, 
Margaret Ritchie, University of Idaho; vice- 
president, Mrs. Ross Barney;  secretary- 
treasurer, Helen Swanson, Idaho Power and 
Light Company, Boise. 

Homemaking Conference. The third an- 
nual State Homemaking Conference for all 
homemaking teachers in Idaho was held at the 
Challenger Inn, Sun Valley, August 21 to 27. 
Under the leadership of Dr. Howard A. Lane 
of Northwestern University, the group con- 
sidered present-day youth problems. 

University of Idaho. This fall Dr. W.E. 
Folz, assistant professor of economics, began a 
series of programs on family life education with 
a talk on “The Homemaker and Economics.” 

Mary Northrop, director of dietetics at the 
King County Hospital, Seattle, Washington, 
spoke on “‘Nutrition and Its Practical Aspects” 
before the home economics group recently. 

The home management group entertained 
the members of the vocational homemaking 
class of Coeur d’Alene at luncheon on October 
28. The guests were accompanied by Beulah 
Johnson, their supervisor and a graduate of the 
University. 

At the time of homecoming the home 
economics students in the senior methods class 
invited the recent graduates now in the teach- 
ing field to participate in a round-table dis- 
cussion on teaching problems. 

Extension Service. Jessie Cline, who is on 
sabbatical leave from the University of Mis- 
souri, conducted demonstrations on improved 
methods of meat cookery and better utilization 
of meat products in Idaho Falls, Pocatello, 
Twin Falls, Caldwell, and Coeur d’Alene this 
fall. The demonstrations were arranged 
through the co-operation of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board of Chicago. 

“Tomorrow in the Making” was the theme 
of the five vacation camps this year. Since 
these camps have become increasingly popular, 
attendance has increased to the point where 
housing has become a decided problem. 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois Vocational Homemaking Teachers 
Association. Bernice Tucker of the Illinois 
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State Normal University was elected president 
at the Association’s meeting in Chicago, Octo- 
ber 19 to 21. 

Illinois State Normal University. The new 
Jessie E. Rambo Home Management House, 
which is in use for the first time this semester, 
is a duplex which accommodates 12 seniors and 
the director. Miss Rambo, for whom the 
house is named, was head of the home eco- 
nomics department for many years. 

Illinois Institute of Technology. Lewis and 
Armour Institutes have been recently united 
to form the Illinois Institute of Technology. 
Each school will function separately until 
September 1940, when all the work in arts and 
sciences will be carried on at Lewis and the en- 
gineering at Armour. Ultimately a new loca- 
tion will be decided on and new buildings will 
be erected. 

University of Chicago. The home eco- 
nomics students this year include: Lalita 
Kumarappa from Bombay, India, who took 
her bachelor’s degree at Cornell University; 
Yi-Hsien Hu from Shanghai, China; Mrs. 
Process from Mexico; Esther Seijo from San- 
turce, Puerto Rico; and Paula Abele, Gerda 
Lindheimer, and Pauline Schwickert from 
Germany. 

Home economics has been reintroduced into 
the high school and grades of the Laboratory 
Schools this year with Margaret Pritchard as 
the teacher and a program shaped along pro- 
gressive lines. 

Recent placements of graduate students 
include the following: Grace Steininger as 
chairman of the department of home economics 
at Ohio University; Mary Smith in charge of 
the nutrition work in Cleveland Food Clinics 
both in the in- and out-patient departments; 
Milla Newland as state nutrition specialist in 
Vermont; Lydia Mussman as a teacher of 
foods at the University of Missouri; Elizabeth 
Rogge as instructor of nutrition at the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut at Storrs; Marion Worline 
as instructor of foods at the University of 
Minnesota; Gertrude Wilson as interior deco- 
rator at John T. Smythe and Company, Chi- 
cago; Virginia Britton as assistant in Purnell 
research under Marianne Muse in Vermont; 
Ruth Moore as instructor of nutrition at the 
University of Lexington; and Dorothy Wash- 
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burn as instructor of related art at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama. 


INDIANA 


Indiana Home Economics Association. 
Muriel McFarland of Purdue University was 
elected president at the fall session in Indian- 
apolis in October. 

Under the supervision of the itinerant 
teacher trainers in home economics, county 
study groups throughout Indiana are co-operat- 
ing with the Association in studying school- 
community relationships. 

Butler University. The home economics 
department co-operated with the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau in planning a course of 10 lectures 
on buying information given each Thursday 
at 10:00 a.m. in the auditorium of some one 
of the large department stores in Indianapolis. 
“Buying for the Household” was the theme 
of the series. The Advertising Club and lead- 
ing women’s organizations of Indianapolis 
helped sponsor the plan. The large audiences 
proved that women are interested in consumer 
problems. 

Dr. Amalia Lautz resigned as assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics to become chief of 
the nutrition division in the Bureau of Mater- 
nal and Child Health of the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Health. Her successor is Sina Faye 
Fowler, formerly dietitian at St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Kankakee, Illinois. 

Indiana State Teachers College. The re- 
lated art exhibit of the A.H.E.A. was displayed 
in the home economics department during the 
second two weeks in November. 

Indiana University. Mary I. Campbell, 
recently of Iowa State Teachers College, has 
joined the staff to teach the courses in home 
economics education. 

Georgia E. Finley retired last July after 25 
years of service in the home economics depart- 
ment and is vacationing in California this win- 
ter. 

Purdue University. Benedicta Goncalves 
of Rio de Janeiro, who holds one of the inter- 
national fellowships offered by the A.H.E.A. 
for 1939-40, is taking work in nutrition at Pur- 
due. Her sister Alice also is registered at the 
University. 

Gloria Fox of Mexico City is specializing in 
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nutrition at the University in order to assist 
her mother, who is head of infant welfare in 
Mexico City. She holds a special merit 
scholarship from Purdue and is here also 
through the interest of the Altrusa Clubs in 
Lafayette and Mexico City. 

Ruth Schooler, formerly itinerant teacher 
trainer in home economics education for the 
northwest section of Indiana, has been ap- 
pointed state supervisor of home economics to 
succeed Mrs. Agnes Watson Wells, resigned. 
Helen Hartman has succeeded Miss Schooler. 

Among new staff members are: Dr. Marion 
Mattson, director of the nursery school; Dr. 
Virginia Batie White, assistant professor of 
foods and nutrition; and Elizabeth Roseberry, 
assistant professor of clothing and textiles. 

“Functioning Homes in a Democracy”’ was 
the theme of the second State Conference of 
Home Economics Education for Adults held at 
Purdue on November 11. 


IOWA 


Iowa Home Economics Association. Over 
400 attended the annual luncheon meeting in 
Des Moines on November 3. Mrs. Bakke pre- 
sided, and the main speakers and their topics 
were Dr. Arthur Smith of Wayne University, 
“Recent Developments in Nutrition,” and 
Dr. Effie McCollum Jones, “Home Economists 
in a Troubled World.” Suggestive Christmas 
table decorations were demonstrated by Clare 
Cronenwett, who made use of a variety of 
flowers, weeds, and metals that would be avail- 
able in any community. 

Officers elected were Helen Waite of the 
State University of Iowa as president and 
Mary Drake of Cherokee as secretary. 

Student Clubs. The state meeting of home 
economics student clubs was held on November 
11 with the club at Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege at Cedar Falls as hostess. 

Iowa State College. This year the super- 
vised teaching center maintained by the home 
economics education department in the Ames 
High School moved into the new and modern 
high school building. Its quarters include two 
spacious and well-equipped homemaking rooms 
which serve both high school and central junior 
high school classes. Outstanding features are 
conveniently planned unit kitchens, a variety 
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of built-in features, abundant storage space, 
and sturdy but well-designed furniture of the 
home type. 

Dr. Julia Southard Lee has been appointed 
assistant professor of textiles and clothing. 
The death of her husband has brought her back 
into the teaching field. 

A metabolism laboratory has been built and 
equipped to be used for a graduate course in 
energy metabolism which Dr. Margaret Ohlson 
is offering for the first time this year. 

The Homemakers’ Half Hour over WOI is 
now in charge of Mrs. Eleanor Selover Wilkins, 
who broadcasts under the name of Mrs. Martha 
Duncan. Each department in the home eco- 
nomics division is responsible for one 10-minute 
broadcast each week. 

Iowa State Teachers College. Agnes Mc- 
Clelland has been acting head of the depart- 
ment of home economics since the resignation 
of Dr. Beatrice J. Geiger. Elizabeth Nyholm 
has succeeded Mary Campbell. 

University of Iowa. New members of the 
staff are Mary Goodykoontz Barnes, Lorna 
Livingston Mathes, and Freda McCray. 

A two-hour course in food preparation is 
being offered this year to men students living 
in the Co-operative House and doing their own 
cooking. Attendance is voluntary, and about 
40 men are taking the course. 

Extension Service. The Service co-operated 
with the Farm Bureau Women’s Committee 
of Iowa and the Home Conservation Com- 
mittees of the A.A.A. in holding a conference 
on October 17 and 18 of 25 rural women repre- 
senting various rural interests and 25 urban 
women representing various urban organiza- 
tions. Similar conferences will be held 
throughout the state. 

During the fall the home management ex- 
tension department co-operated in educational 
meetings which were a part of the personnel 
improvement program of the Farm Security 
Administration. 

Neale S. Knowles, who joined the Iowa Ex- 
tension Service in 1907, left the state per- 
manently in September to make her home with 
her sister in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Vocational Homemaking. The 32 group 
meetings of high school homemakers held 
throughout the state during September and 
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October were planned and conducted by girls 
trained at the state high school homemakers’ 
conference in August. 


KANSAS 


Kansas Home _ Economics Association. 
Headquarters for the state meeting in Wichita 
on March 8 and 9 will be the Hotel Allis, and 
the meeting of student clubs will be held at 
High School East. Grace Wilkie is chairman 
and Nelle Waddington, county chairman. 

Myrtle Gunselman, chairman of the Asso- 
ciation’s consumer education committee, has 
announced that a state meeting on consumer 
education will be held on February 8 at Kansas 
State College. 

Dr. Helen Judy Bond, president of the 
A.H.E.A., visited Pittsburg, Wichita, and 
Manhattan in October. 

State Teachers Association. Round tables 
on home economics were conducted at the six 
sectional meetings of the Association in Oc- 
tober. Home economics was included this 
year in the program of the clinic on education 
arranged by Superintendent Evans of the Win- 
field schools. 

Kansas State College. New faculty mem- 
bers this year in the various departments of 
the home economics division are: arts— 
Rachel Martens, Mrs. Rowena Sherell, Karolyn 
Wagner, Rhoda Putzig, and Jacqueline Hanly; 
child welfare and euthenics—Dr. Katherine 
Roy, head, and Louise Ross; clothing and tex- 
tiles—Mrs. Miriam Houston, Sarah Sweet, 
and Lois Gilmore; institutional management— 
Mary Smull, Merna Miller, Raymona Hilton, 
Marjorie McCall, and Helen Foster; home 
economics education—Ida Chitwood and Ger- 
trude Roskie; household economics—Kathryn 
Philson. 

Gladys Vail of the department of food eco- 
nomics and nutrition was granted a Ph.D. 
from the University of Minnesota in July. 
She was elected national secretary of Omicron 
Nu at the national conclave in June. 

Dean Margaret Justin gave a series of talks 
to branches of the A.A.U.W. and various 
schools of home economics in Texas from Sep- 
tember 26 to October 7. She also spoke at 
Purdue University on October 27 and 28. 

University of Kansas. Elizabeth C. 
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Sprague, head of the home economics depart- 
ment, is in residence again after a year’s leave 
spent in food research. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Home Economics Association. 
“Home Economics in the General Field of 
Education” was the program theme of the 
annual meeting in Alexandria on November 20 
and 21. Elizabeth Todd of the University of 
Georgia spoke on ‘Home Economics for 
Democratic Living.” 

Home Economics Division, State Depart- 
ment of Education. Ata Lee of the U. S. 
Office of Education and Clyde Mobley, state 
supervisor of home economics, co-operated in 
a study of home economics at Southern Univer- 
sity, Scotlandville, in November. 

Louisiana College. Costumes designed in 
the art department and made in the home 
economics department were used for the An- 
nual Homecoming Pageant, which was staged 
between halves at the Louisiana Tech vs. Loui- 
siana College football game on November 11. 

Louisiana State Normal College. The tex- 
tiles and clothing laboratory has been attrac- 
tively redecorated and refurnished. 

The Home Management House has been 
torn down to make way for the new Field House 
which is now under construction. Miss Odom 
and the girls scheduled for home management 
house experience this year have taken a house 
in town. 

Bolton High School, Alexandria. The Lela 
A. Tomlinson Junior Homemakers Club has 
planned as a welfare project this year the adop- 
tion of a poverty-stricken family. The girls 
are trying to get warm clothing for the children 
and plan to give a “pound party” within the 
next few weeks. The club is also collecting 
quilt scraps for the Salvation Army to use in 
making quilts for the needy. 


MAINE 


Maine Home Economics Association. Dr. 
Alice Blood of Simmons College recently helped 
bring nutritionists and dietitians of the Associa- 
tion up to date in their information on “Recent 
Advances in Nutrition and Their Application 
to Practical Feeding Problems.” 


State Teachers Convention. Alida Fair- 
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banks, state supervisor of home economics 
education, spoke before the home economics 
section of the convention on October 26 and 27 
on ‘Practical Home Economics of Today.” 
University of Maine. Edna Cobb, state 
home management specialist, reported the 
Outlook Conference at a recent luncheon 
arranged by Pearl Greene, head of the home 
economics department, for home economics 
graduates living in the vicinity of Orono. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Home Economics Association. 
The chief feature of the meeting on October 27 
in Baltimore was a panel discussion among high 
school students after a showing of film shorts 
from the movie “If I Had a Million.” This 
was under the auspices of the human relations 
committee of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Extension Work. About 700 homemakers 
from every county in the state attended the 
17th annual rural women’s short course at the 
University of Maryland from June 12 to 17. 
“Wider Horizons” was the theme, and the 
leadership developed by the course is now being 
felt throughout the state. 

Hood College. At the request of Dr. Ig- 
natius Bjorlee, superintendent of the Maryland 
School for the Deaf, students in the quantity 
cookery class at Hood are evaluating menus 
from 14 institutions and revising them accord- 
ing to authoritative standards for use at the 
School. 

University of Maryland. Last May the 
classes in interior decoration and advanced 
design arranged 7 rooms used by Woodward 
& Lothrop’s department store in Washington, 
D. C., to display house furnishings. The 
rooms were furnished with emphasis on the 
personality of the prospective owner. This 
year, trips to old Maryland homes are stimulat- 
ing study of colonial architecture and furnish- 
ings. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Connecticut Valley Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. A 2-day meeting was held at North- 
field on October 20 and 21. At the dinner 
meeting, Ella Gardner, recreation specialist 
of the U. S. Extension Service, spoke on 
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“Streamlining for Health and Beauty,” and 
on Saturday morning Dr. Elizabeth Kundert, 
psychiatrist of the Northampton State Hos- 
pital, spoke on “Essential Factors in Molding 
Personalities.” 

Eastern Massachusetts Home Economics 
Association. The first meeting this fall was a 
joint one in Boston with the Massachusetts 
Home Economics Association. Following the 
luncheon meeting Kenneth Backman of the 
Boston Better Business Bureau spoke on “This 
Consumer and Business Relationship in Ad- 
vertising and Selling Practices.” The lunch- 
eon was preceded by a meeting of the school 
lunchroom managers. 

Two members of the Association had a part 
on the program of the Conference of Food 
Service Directors in Baltimore, November 2 
to 4: Mary Spalding, nutritionist of the State 
Department of Public Health, and Mrs. 
Quindara Oliver Dodge of Simmons College 
and the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union. 

Worcester County Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The first regular meeting this fall was 
a bridge luncheon at the Bancroft Hotel, 
followed by a fashion show. 

Student Clubs. The all-day meeting of the 
Massachusetts student clubs on October 14 
at Framingham State Teachers College at- 
tracted over 150 members. The morning was 
given over to a business meeting; luncheon was 
served by the Framingham club; and a lecture 
and demonstration on good grooming and a 
style show closed the program. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan Home Economics Association. 
The annual business meeting was held in 
Battle Creek on October 19. A talk entitled 
“Do You Have What It Takes to Be a Home 
Economist?” by Mary Barber and one on 
“Count Rumford and His Interest in Home 
Equipment” by Mrs. Virg Clarahan of the 
Pendleton Dudley Publicity Service made up 
the dinner program. 

The newly elected officers are: president, 
Dr. Irma Gross of Michigan State College; 
vice-president, Gladys Love; _ secretary, 
Margaret Patterson of Detroit; and treasurer, 
Gertrude Manchester of Pontiac. 
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Sophia Reed of Western State Teachers Col- 
lege, library chairman of the Association, 
sponsored an exhibit of the newer publications 
on home economics at the luncheon meeting of 
District VIII of the Michigan Education Asso- 
ciation in Battle Creek on October 19. 

Albion College. The building originally 
erected for the gymnasium in 1892 has under- 
gone its fourth change and is now known as the 
Home Economics Building. Furnishing the 
Madelain Stockwell Turner Memorial Room is 
providing an interesting project for the interior 
decoration class. 

Hillsdale College. Ambler House, the home 
economics practice house, is being remodeled. 
The fine arts and biology departments have 
co-operated with the home economics depart- 
ment in developing the plans. 

Michigan State College. Last summer the 
35 homemaking instructors who registered for 
the summer workshop sponsored by the 
Department of Education in co-operation with 
the State Board for Vocational Education had 
the opportunity to work with superintendents 
and principals and with teachers of agriculture, 
art, science, speech, and mathematics. In 
addition to the stimulus of broadened acquaint- 
ance and understanding, specific accomplish- 
ments included the development of courses for 
7th and 8th grade home economics classes and 
courses relating science to home living. An 
annotated bibliography of home economics 
bulletins was prepared, and visual aids in home 
economics were evaluated. After 26 reels of 
films in this field were studied, a guide for film 
evaluation was developed. 

Western State Teachers College. Lucile 
R. Dunn, who formerly taught vocational 
home economics at Wiliiamville, Illinois, and 
general home economics at Niles, Michigan, 
has been added to the home economics staff. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Association. 
During the meeting on November 3 and 4 in 
Jackson, Dr. Muriel W. Brown, specialist in 
family life for the Tulsa public schools and the 
University of Tulsa, spoke at the general ses- 
sion and at two of the section meetings. 

Mildred Long of State Teachers College has 
succeeded Helen Hipple as chairman of the 








940 NEWS 
child development and parent education de 
partment. 
Mississippi 
now assistant to Dorothy 


State College. Alice Buie is 
Dickins in the re 
search division. 

On November 3 Lorraine Ford, home 
management specialist, discussed on the Na 
tional Farm and Home Hour “How Mississippi 
Extension Service Plans to Use Outlook Mate 
rial.”’ 

Farm Security Administration. Anna 
Wheeler Byrd, home management supervisor, 
has been transferred from Smith County to the 
district F.S.A. office at 


succeeds Leila Bruce. who has been transferred 


Starkville, where she 


o Hawaii. 


Extension Service. Eleanor Smith has 
succeeded Louise Peters as home demonstration 
at Bay Sullivant, 


home demonstration agent at Starkville, is at 


St. Louis. Nannie 


agent 
Peabody College for advanced study; and Doris 
Foster is acting as agent in Oktibbeha County 
May 
agent, and her staff gave a week’s intensive 


Cresswell, state home demonstration 


training at State College this fal! for the 75 
white home demonstration agents. 

Alice Oliver, Negro district agent, assembled 
her 36 workers in Jackson from October 16 to 


20 for training in standards. 
MISSOURI 


Missouri Home Economics Association. 
Che fall meeting was held on November 17, 
that of the Missouri State 


Association. The home economics 


coincident with 
Teachers 
meeting opened with a luncheon at which Mary 
Inez Mann of the St. Louis public schools 
spoke on “‘Trends in Home Economics Educa 
tion from the Standpoint of the Secondary 


Teacher.” At the afternoon meeting speakers 


NOTES 71 
and their subjects included: Louise Keller, 
state supervisor of home economics education, 
“Trends in Home Visitation Programs in Day 
Schools”’; L 


education in home economics, Board of Educa- 


Belle Pollard, supervisor of adult 


tion, St. Louis, ““Trends in Adult Programs in 
of the State 
Teachers College at Maryville, ‘““Recent Trends 


Homemaking”; June Cozine 
in Education and Their Application to Home 
Hinote of the 
Extension Service, ““Opportunities at the Edu 
cational Workshops”’ 
who spoke on “Current Trends in Home Eco 
Manifest Summer Schools.”’ 
Fern Staggs of the. University High School, 


Economics”; Jane Missouri 


-and six Missouri teachers 
in 


nomics as 


Columbia, discussed ‘‘Recommendations for 
New Membership Requirements of the 
A.FE.A.” 


MONTANA 


Montana State College. RK. Eleanor Erick 
son, recently state supervisor of the profes- 


the W.P.A. in 


Dakota, became home demonstration 


sional and service division of 
North 
agent in Stillwater County on October 16. 

Montana State University. The one new 
member of the home economics staff this year 
is Evelyn Slater, who comes from the State 
She is 


primarily concerned with family relations and 


Teachers College, Murray, Kentucky. 


consumer problems. 

A three-week period of observation and 
teaching by students has been started this year 
rhe girls live in the town and participate in 
the full teaching schedule and activities of the 
school and the community. 

Anne Platt discussed ““Recent Developments 
in Vitamin Research” at the home economics 
sectional meeting of the Montana Education 
Association in October 
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Is'( 0) Momeroysryey -ye-Whhal= 
labeled with FACTS 









ECAUSE we felt women wanted to 
know what they were buying; because 
we felt that Chatham's “Specification” 
Labels were a sound insurance of satisfied 
customers, we extended the Chatham la- 
beling plan to the complete line—telling 
women just what they can expect in serv- 
ice, wear and washability. This plan of 
telling a// the facts has proved itself not 
only as sound merchandising, but it has 
proved that women want to know what 
they are buying—and the Chatham “'Pedi- 
gree’ answers their demands. 
Chatham's NEW “Specification” Folder 
(made to fit a standard-size notebook) is 
available for your study and discussion 
among home-economist groups. . . It 
contains 4 actual blanket swatches and 
the 4 ‘principal’ “Specification’”’ Labels 
devised in accordance with recommenda- 
tions of the U. S. Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics. Write today for your free folders. 

























------- THE CHATHAM MANUFACTURING CO..------ 


57 Worth St., New York, N.Y. Name 
ATTENTION: Mr. Coffyn Sereet 
Please send me —___-_-. FREE 
“Specification” Folders. 











City— 





State— 
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How to Build up to a Clean-up 


“My students are enthusiastic about cook- 
ing but cleaning-up is an awful letdown!” 
That's every teacher’s problem. Students 
buoyed up with the thought of food 
with the job of making good things to eat 
often balk when it comes to cleaning 
utensils. 


That reaction is pretty general and it’s not 
a reflection on the teacher. Everyone 
hates “tidying up”’. . it’s a thankless job. 
The way to get around this distaste for the 
less exciting jobs, of course, is to instill in 
pupils a joy in spotless cleanliness and to 
make these jobs as easy as possible. 


Cleaning up as we go along helps keep 
everyone happy. If there’s a pile of cook- 














Streamlined Magic Chef with grooves and pro- 
jections eliminated. Porcelain enamel finish 
easily cleaned with a damp cloth after oven cools. 











ing dishes as high as the Empire State 
Building. the best housekeeper in the 
world will get discouraged. 


Then too, a thorough understanding of 
the equipment they are using is essential 
in teaching students to get a real thrill out 
of its perfect working condition. The 
range is probably the most important 
single item in the kitchen. Its condition 
can bring success or failure to cooking, 
but fortunately, today, ranges are made so 
they can be cleaned as easily as we can 
wipe off an enamel table top. 


The views of Magic Chef on these pages 
illustrate how easily a modern gas range 
can be cleaned. 





Porcelain enamel oven with a platter-like oven bottom 
which lifts out for easy cleaning at the sink. Notice the 
convenient handle which tucks back out of the way. 
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Burner tray nests snugly around burners to catch 
all spillovers. Just wipe off with damp cloth. 
Burner ports are on the side. For —* 
cleaning simply unscrew cap and brush off. 





{DVERTISEMENTS 


In case of boil-overs this tray may be removed to 


sink for cleaning. Simply lift it out, there are no 


bolts or fastenings. 





There is no greater satisfaction to any 
home economist than to see her pupils 
transformed from dull, unenthusiastic 
drones to busy little bees when the time 
comes to put the home economics labora- 
tory backinshape. And as soon as pupils 
“get the feel” of working with spotless, 


Sanitary equipment which is in perfect 
working order they will want to keep it 
that way. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


World’s largest manufacturer of gas ranges 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





1. Always wait until your range has cooled 
before wiping off the enamel with a 
damp cloth. T) 

2. It is necessary to use a wax polish to 
keep the original satiny finish on an 
enamelled range. F) 

3. Acid stains should be wiped off enamel 
top of range immediately with a dry 
cloth. (T 

4. Enamel finish is vitreous and likely to 
crack if subjected to any sudden change 


of temperature. (T) 
5. Burners should be taken out every day 
for thorough cleaning. (F) 





Give your pupils this “true-false”’ test 
on Range cleaning 
Cc 


6. Oven bottom must be left in the stove. 
It can never be lifted out for clean- 


ing. (F) 
7. Top burner tray may be washed with 
warm soapy water at the sink. (T) 


8. Burner ports are on the side for the 
sole reason that the flame is more effic- 
ient when it projects horizontally. (F) 

9. Utensils taken directly from the flame 
can be placed on porcelain enamel work 
top without danger of marring it. (F) 

10. It is important to clean the broiler 
thoroughly after each use so that grease 
will not burn on. (T) 
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NOW READY! REVISED EDITION OF THIS IMPARTIAL 


GUIDE TO COSMETICS 


Helps students 
to learn 
good grooming 


OULDN’T vou find a sane, sensible book- 
let on cosmetics helpful in your teaching 
of good grooming? This Better Buymanship 
volume tells what every girl and woman should 
know in order to select cosmetics intelligently 
and use them becominglv. 
Answers many questions 

Take, for instance, the chapter *‘ What can cos- 
metics do for the skin?’’ Here you will find a 
discussion of how the skin functions and why 
creams are needed. It gives dependable an- 
swers to such questions as these: Can a “‘reduc- 
ing cream” reduce? Can creams feed the skin? 
What type of cream is best for cleansing dry 
skin and what type for oily skin? Do vanishing 
creams cause dryness? When are ‘‘skin tonics” 
desirable? How should face powder be selected ? 
How should lipstick be chosen? 


Facts on many preparations 


Other chapters discuss preparations for the 
hands, bath accessories, mouth hygiene, per- 
fumes, care of the hair, cosmetics for blemishes. 
The booklet also takes up the new Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act and tells in 
what ways the Act protects the buyer and user 
of cosmetics. 

You may obtain a copy of ‘‘Cosmetics”’ by 
sending a 2c stamp for postage. It is one of the 
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31 volumes in the Household Finance Library 
of Consumer Education. These booklets give | 
helpful information on the buying of food, 


clothing, house furnishings— almost everything 
used by the family of today. Why don’t vou 


send the coupon for *‘Cosmetics”’ now 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
"Doctor of Family Finances” 


one of America’s leading family finance organizotions with 267 
branches in 170 cities 


I 
| Re €arci Dept. JHE A | 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION l 
| 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicag 
| Please send me a copy of ‘‘Cosmetics’’ and | 
| a complete list of the titles in yf} Library of | 
Consumer Education. | encl#&’a 2c stamp to l 
| cover mailing cost. 
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